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Vespers. 


—o— 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


The “Sabbath Day” of the fathers has re- 
ceived some pretty hard knocks lately. Timid 
people, with more faith in books than men, are 
alarmed, and think everything on the full run to 
moral smash, because it is proposed to open 
public libraries and art galleries on the Sabbath. 
They see the afternoon service given up, and 
note the small attendance at prayer-meetings 
with a kind of pleased horror. Personally, 
they are safe from the wiles of the devil; they 
are “the elect ;” but, the young folks, the rising 
generation! What will become of them on this 
incoming tide of heresy and depravity? With 
heads ever turned the wrong way they look 
backward with regrets on the Sabbaths of the 
past, and imagine that the generation is going to 
the unsanctified canines because it revolts at 
three sermons a week. 

In the language of a poet quite unknown to 
fame they say :— 

‘‘And things are not what they used to be.’ 

All this is of the gloom, gloomy. These peo- 
ple have stared so Jong at a calcium light that 
they can’t see the sun when the morning comes. 
Men change with every generation, and 
change for the better every time. The world 
never turns backward. It never did, and never 
can. The rising generation will be wiser than 
its fathers. This we know to be a fact. We 
perform (on the kettle-drums) in that band. 
The orchestra is crude, and a little scared at the 
scale of its instruments, but it will play a no- 
bler and grander overture to the future than 
has yet been heard. It has new instruments in 
its hands—the telegraph, steam-po ver, chemis- 
try, sanatory science and art. It lives two old- 
fashioned lives in a month, and the customs 
and habits of its fathers do not fit its nobler 
stature. 

Now, in sober earnest, are not these good 
folks who frown on the changed Sunday habits 
of the people a trifle blind. Have they not 
failed to see that the three long services uf 
the church is opposed to the spirit of the age? 
That spirit is not a bad spirit. Men are better 
than most religionists are willing to admit. It 
is not the fault of the young people that they 
can not, and will not, listen to three sermons a 
week. The trouble is in the sermons. 

We believe in going to church. We appre- 
ciate the influence of the place and the hour; 
but God is not so wanting in resources that he 

must needs address his children through but 
one medium. He, watching over Israel in 
these days, calls and draws men _ not alone 
through the church, but through science, art 
and music. These are his messengers as much 
as religion. There is as much loving-kindness 
in applied science as in the New Testament. 
The trouble is we are entertaining angels una- 
wares. We see no wings, and at once conclude 
they are men or impostors sent from below ; and 
we often think the one is as bad as the oth- 
er. Does any one imagine that if men search 
after strange inventions that they will find any- 
thing behind science save God? 

In the presence of modern thought and cul- 
ture how is it possible to repeat the formulas of 
a past age! It does not follow that because 
people will not listen to three sermons a week 
that they will not go to church at all. Churches 
will be opened and sermons preached for un- 
countable years to come. The need of religion 
will ever exist, and men will seek after that 
which is higher than themselves, whatever may 
be their outward surroundings. 

Look now abroad over the fields. Are they 
A wider field and 
fairer grain awaits the modern reapers. And 
yet they are few, and the young men come not 
out to help them. Whose fault is this? The 
wheat is not responsible. It is the laborers’. 
They offer no inducement to join their little 
company. ‘They cling to their dull sickles 
while the devil rides past on a horse-reaper. 
They look with dismay on the ‘“perishing na- 
tions,” as they are pleased to call them, and re- 


not white with the harvest? 


fuse to give up their antiquated tools. 

Why not aecept the situation? Take men 
for what they are worth (and ‘they are worth 
a great deal), and, bringing science and art to 
aid religion, conquer the world with rifle and 
cannon, instead of bows and WFfows. David's 
sling was a clever thing to bring down the mor- 
al Goliah, but the tough old giant is iron-clad 
to-day, and we must use steel shot if we mean 
to smash in his armor and save the nations. 

The Sabbath was made for man. And man 
wants it very much. Eseaping from the fever- 
ish haste, noise, confusion and wearing anxiety 
of modern business life, he looks to the Sabbath 
as a season of rest, refreshment and peace. 
He gladly seeks the church for all three. He 
does not care for dogmatic assertion of dis- 
puted points about which he has already formed 
IIe has no patience with bitter 
He does not want to 
hear illiberal denonuncement of his neighbor 


an opinion. 
controversy over trifles, 


(whom he Knows to be an honest man), and 
atitudes 
Nor'does he 


he is simply disgusted with weak 
trom men with half an education. 
care to hear a man who is not quite sure of | 
what he is talking about. He really craves one 
good sermon well thought out, sensible and 
helpful, and earnestly delivered, and after that 
To go twice more 
and hear the same thing is simply impossible. 


he wants. something else. 


made for man. He wants rest, refreshment and 
peace. How can he better get it than in church? 
He objects to a sermon, and does not care to be 
merely amused. It must be something different 
from the regular performance. It must be 
short, attractive and interesting. What is 
plainer? Let us have music—vespers. 

One of the most noticeable features of mod- 
ern culture is the advanced position music is 
taking. Music seems to be the expression of 
the day. In an intensely material age the most 
refined and ethereal of arts finds its highest de- 
velopment. This point is worthy of careful 
attention. Had we time we could spend an 
hour over its consideration. No more cheering 
sign of the future exists ; but we must leave it 
and turn to the practical application of music 
to the church. 

Up from the purple east creep shadows and 
the night. The song of the birds is hushed. 
The glory of the west departs, and the stars 
come out, and the moon. ‘The leaves rustle in 
whispers, and the flowers close. It is the Sab- 
bath evening in a New Englandtown. Over the 
houses and through the gardens floats the bell. 
The quiet streets fill with people slowly going 
towards the brightly-lighted church. The doors 
are invitingly wide, and every one is welcome 
to a seat. Flowers adorn the pulpit, and every- 
thing is bright and cheerful. The young people 
gather in subdued, but happy, groups, and the 
church is soon full. 

The organ begins, low, sweet and tuneful. 
No intrieate fugue, demanding thoughtful atten- 
tion, but singing melodies and pleasing harmo- 
nies. The choir, either quartette or chorus, fol- 
low in solemn invocation. or aspiring prayer. 
Then comes a short reading from the Scriptures. 
Next all the people rise and sing. Not a psalm 
tune, dreary, and dragged out into funereal 
measure. It is a song—bright, lively and stir- 
ring, and so easy that all can join with heart 
and voice. 

Then comes a prayer by the minister. As the 
amen is pronounced the organ steals on the 
calm and holy air an echo to the prayer. Soft 
and low the choir follows in delicate response 
alinost unheard. 

Another hymn by all the people, and then 
follows a reading from the Psalms, minister and 
people reading alternate verses. A lesson from 
the Old Testament is read and the choir quickly 
follow with an anthem of a joyous, brilliant na- 
ture, neither too secular nor bordering on the 
severe school. It cannot be too brilliant or 
pleasing, provided the people do not by associa- 
tion connect any improper ideas with the music. 
All musie is sacred music till it has been spoiled 
by association with secular words. 

After another lesson from the New Testament 
still more music follows, and then comes a very 
short address, or reading from some book upon 
religion or morals, or even poetic selections 
suitable to the time and place. 

Then follows another hymn by all the people, 
and after that a pause for silent prayer. After 
a moment or two of absolute silence comes the 
highest effort of the organist’s skill—a very low 
afterlude, weaving in the melodies that have 
been sung, and fading away at last into the soft- 
est piano. 

The people rise and the benediction is pro- 
nounced. The choir respond amen in two 
chords, and the service is over. There is no 
loud, jarring voluntary at the end, and the peo- 
ple go out in silence. Here is peace, rest and 
refreshment, without wearying attention. The 
people feel the stronger and the better for the 
musical service, and the church has done its 
highest duty, the Sabbath has done its perfect 
work. 





The Fly. 

Whether the fly was contemporaneous with 
the original monkey-man, Darwin could tell—if 
he would. Our conviction is that no man- 
monkey, nor monkey-man, nor pollywog-man, 
nor any other man, was ever permitted on earth 
without his attendant fly. Whether flies dis- 
ported themselves in the Paleozoic era, or 
came out at the drift formation, is of no conse- 
quence. We have flies in abundance now, and 
that is all—more than we care toknow. There 
are many families of flies, but the kind where- 
of we now discourse is waggishly termed ‘‘the 
house-fly.”. We view it as ‘the everywhere- 
fly.” Itisof the sect insect. It disports in the 
air; perambulates the earth; and dies in the wa- 
ter. It has a head, which is all cerebellum— 
which accounts forits insatiable animal propensi- 
ties. Its body is shaped tike a military shell. It 
has a miniature trunk, on elephant principles— 
six legs, six feet, two wings and several thousands 
of eyes. Viewed by a microscope, it is high- 
ly curious and interesting; but a telescopic view 
is far preferable. Its principal occupation is 
looking into matters and things generally; but it 
prefers to do this particularly. Hence its thou- 
It has an appetite for all de- 

Hence its trunk. It is of per- 
tinacious habits. Hence its feet are on the 
suction principle. Just what the fly was made 
for—why so many were made—whence they 
How 
long they live no philosopher has yet deter- 


sands of eyes. 
vourable things. 


come or whither they go—is a mystery. 
mined, numerous than the 
sands of a dozen seas, and cause more torment 
and more ‘‘shotted discourse” than all other 
human afflictions. ‘This is written under shad- 
ows cast by clouds of flies; and we speak what 
we do know. 


They are more 


” 





He wants rest and peace. No good sermon is 
restful. (Please don’t transpose the words of | 
this last sentence.) If it is good for anything | 
at all, it is thought-inspiring and stirring. 

The church need not be closed in the after- | 


If to be cursed by flies was not in the prime- 
val doom we feel assured that Adam and Eve 


|went straight from Paradise into a swarm of 


flies. Snakes may be scared away, or destroyed ; 


noon. Let the children have it. Poor little | but flies never. Lions and tigers, and other 


wretches! Whatan unhappy time they have | 


Sunday morning! 


Sunday Schooi hot, tired. 


make way for ‘‘first service.” 


they may not go to a heaven ‘twhere Sabbaths 
never end.” 

Now, children like a good lively sermon that 
they can understand. Let them have the church 
to themselves in the afternoon. Let them have 
their own service like the big folks, and they 
will be asking no more awful questions as to the 
probability of their being allowed to run down 
into hell to play Saturday afternoons when they 
are dead. In the evening all good children are 
abed. 

The Sabbath evening is the sweetest hour of 
the week. Of course the church should be 
opened. Men and women must do something 
between six and ten o'clock, and if the church 
is closed some people think they must necessa- 
rily go to the bad. We repeat, the Sabbath was 


Dragged up ata too early | 
hour, they are pushed through the miseries of | 
“dressing for meeting” to arrive at the early | 
and out of temper. | 
The precigus sixty minutes is rushed through to | 
Through this | 
they sit and yawn, devour story-books, or fall | 
asleep only to tumble off the seat with much | 
slam and sore knees. No wonder they hope | 


tierce animals, flee from the presence of man- 
Flies stick to him, and follow him to the ends, 
the middle and the sides, of the earth. There 
is asportive manner they have, in alighting upon 
one’s forehead, and cheeks, and hands, and 
nose, that is not merely insulting; it is positive- 
ly infuriating. No arithmetical rule ever yet 
laid down would estimate the number of 
whangs and expletives which have been drawn 
from the race of man by flies. It is har- 
rowing to reflect upon the amount of sinful 
and unholy condition of the human mind which 
has been directly provoked by this supremest 
tormentor of our race. 

Even as we write, under the fitful glare from 
the midnight kerosene, three flies are perched 
upon the mouth of our ink-bottle, smelling and 
peering, with the evident purpose to know ‘all 
aboutit.” But our design in these lucubrations 
is purely benevolent. Ingenuity has devised 
ways to keep the cold out, and to keep it in; to 
exclude the heat, and to prevent its escape. 
But flies defy human skill. They come, and 
never leave, until they are glacialed by the frost. 
The ridiculous devices of fly-paper, molasses 
shingles, and other puny pretences, only prove 
the hopelessness of all attempts to reduce the 





fly multitudes. As well catch a barrel of her- 
rings, and talk of thus extirpating that finny in- 
finitism, as hope to escape a billion of flies by 
destroying a pint or two of them. They were 
never made that man should subdue them. 
The fly, alone, scorns and defjes his dominion. 
But there is a successful way of clearing a 
room of flies for the nonce which it is our benev- 
olent purpose herein to communicate. Thus: 
Procure two large bed sheets. No washing is 
necessary. Starch, or otherwise stiffen, the 
sheets thus procured stiffly, so that they will 
give out a ‘‘crinkly” sound, like unto fair Ju- 
lia’s Sunday skirts. Take one sheet, thus pro- 
cured and thus made stiff, in each hand; 
after having put aside tables, chairs and all im- 
pediments to free gymnastics and acrobatics, 
place yourself at one end of the room, com- 
mence to whirl and thrash the stiffened sheets 
about in your most vigorous and energetic 
manner, steadily advancing to the farther end 
of the room; then wheel quickly, and make 
your return march, continuing your whirling 
and thrashing of the stiffened sheets; and thus 
persevere. The affright which will pervade 
the breast of every fly in that room will re- 
joice your heart, strengthen your arm, and in- 
spire you with joyous courage. You will ob- 
serve, at your first wheel, that as many flics 
have slipped to your rear as were at first in 
front. This call for fresh whirling and thrash- 

ing will arouse your resolution anew, and con- 
tinue to do so as the work in hands progresses. 

Stick to your endeavor, if you would triumph; 

and if the door has been open the meanwhile, 

and your wind holds, and your muscle is endur- 

ing, at the end of half-an-hour oar so you will 

have the satisfaction to perceive that a dozen, 

or two dozen, possibly, of the aforesaid flies will 

have tired of the sport and retired to the ad- 

joining premises. The remaining five thou- 

sands will evidently be sorry when the fun is 

over. This is the best plan to drive flies ever 
known—and is not patented, though patentable. 





Thor. 


—— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


[It did not need Mrs. Child’s earnest words to 
make me disgusted with some of Mr. Nast’s re- 
cent pictures. I regret Mr. Sumner's course as 
deeply as an irresponsible (in other words, a 
non-voting) being may be supposed to do, but I 
think he has been infamously treated by Mr. 
Nast. I do not see the Roman Senator, his 
face distorted by rage, sending shafts winged 
with envy, malice and falsehood to wound his 
enemy; it is rather Thor, making his last indig- 
nant protest to King Olaf—Thor, arrogant, 
passionate and unjust, but never despicable nor 
ridiculous. I have here endeavgred to treat 
with the pen a subject better suited to the pen- 
cil. ] 
Thus Thor to Olaf: ‘Look abroad and see 
The land that spreads so fair and green for thee, 
The itand Thor wrested from the envious sea! 


‘Not for himself his blood and strength were 
spent; 

He smiled in godlike suffering, well content 
That pain for him peace for his Norway meant. 
‘Him now must Norway from her heart cast 
forth, 

Count his sore labor as of slightest worth, 
Forget the care that shielded from her birth?” 





Our Thor, our hero! thinking of thy pain, 

The yearning tears bedew our cheeks like rain; 
Through the long years our hearts reach back 
again. 

O for the time when duty left love free! 

The dear and unforgotten days when we, 
Serving our country, still might follow thee ! 
And thou, O Olaf! Who holdest in thy hand, 
For good or ill, the future of our land, 

For her sake by thy side we take our stand. 
Well hast thou kept the honor of her nam, 
Gallantly borne through battle’s blood and flame 
Her glorious flag; but Thor has older claim. 
We march to victory, but our hearts are sore, 
Not thrilled with high elation as of yore; 

Our well-loved leader marshals us no more! 
Mary Prince Srory. 





Rejoicing. 

Amid all the depressing influences of life 
there are days when, from every hill-top, we 
catch an echo of the refrain, Rejotce! The sun, 
slowly rising, and then with gorgeous outburst 
liffusing light and heat wherever its rays can 
penetrate, offers one occasion. The magnifi- 
cence of its setting, eclipsing all that the most 
vivid imagination could weave, is a complement 
‘to the first. Those transcendent nights, when 
the stars surpass themselves in scintillation, 
meteors flash, and a long-absent comet wheels 
into line—or when the aurora staggers specu- 
lation anew by its unwonted brilliance—are fit- 
ting themes to complete the trio. The soft-fall- 
ing snow, throwing its mantle of purity over 
every dried branch, fence, and unsightly condi- 
uuon, winding its scarf about line, post, lattice 
ind shrub, elicits hearty ejaculations. When 
water is more valuable than wine, and its shin- 
ing drops trickle down the rocks, chase their 
comrades through natural channels or descend 
in copious showers, our hearts expand with 
thankfulness. Again, if through accident a 
main pipe has burst, and disgorges its treasure, 
threatening the city with a disaster which 
words fail to express, how we ripple with rev- 
erent joy when the tidings come that the gates 
are shut and the danger averted. 

How genuine is our gratitude at the welcome 
news that trains, long detained by tempestuous 
storms, are once more in motion; that vessels 
sheeted with ice, bearing frost-bitten crews, 
have at last entered port, and been humanely 
eared for; that travellers bewildered on the 
prairies, their faces cut as with a million needles, 
have found their trail, and been delivered; 
that though factories, hotels, dwellings and 
school-houses are destroyed, not a life has been 
sacrificed. We regret the pecuniary loss, the 
accumulation of years, the results of art and 
science, but they weigh as dross beside that 
which the universe could not purchase. 

Great continental and national improvements 
and successes quicken our pulse, and impress 
us more and more with our common brother- 
hood. Whatever promises good for the race 
stirs us to our depths. We cannot live by 
bread alone. 

In our lesser, private circles, how alive we 
are to the most trivial matters! Too often they 
are all awry, but incidentally they fit like hand 
and glove. The right people come together, 
and at the most opportune times. We find just 
what we want, and we have what suits the need 
of others. The fires burn briskly, and the heat 
is genial. The bread is super-excellent, the 
drinks hot, the food faultless. The dress fits 
nicely, the children’s clothes are suitable, hats 





hand bonnets to our taste. The theater has in- 


spirited us—the concert an ovation—the church 
a pentacost—pictures a satisfaction—books a 
feast of reason—writing manna for the soul— 
fancy a queen which commands the situation. 
Dramas, stories, poetry, and solid logic flow at 
our merest nod—we are en rapport with aH 
above, below and around, Music inspires us, 
and we seem an embodiment of our favorite 
masters ;. painting allures us, and we combine 
and tint as by a force not ourown. There is 
rythm in our very motion, and something in the 
ballet even which responds to a portion of our 
being. Our religion is as native as the cow- 
slips. We warm towards all without and with- 
in. We adore the Infinite, and bathe in the 
warmth of his love. Where we cannot compre- 
hend we trust, and, from what we see and ex- 
perience, we infer the remainder. We commit 
to him our dear ones, and, hard as is the pang, 
we feel that all is in mercy, and we would not 
ask them back. How unspeakable the relicf 
when the lame, blind, stone-deaf, helpless, are 
folded and borne yonder! When those of dis- 
ordered and feeble brains are loosened from their 
tenement and set free! What transport among 
the redeemed as they open their arms to em- 
brace those they are prepared to comfort and 
aid! Rejoicing! It is and should be in all the 
worlds! Probe deep, my soul, and say, Amen! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
From London. 
cially 

SPURGEON AND CONWAY. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Lonpon, July 14, 1872. 

Last Sunday I heard Spurgeon, this morning 
Conway. In intellect, imagination and taste, 
Mr. Spurgeon is greatly inferior to Elder 
Jacob Knapp. In Boston he would be known 
as another revival preacher of the second class. 
We were delighted with Mr. Conway this morn- 
ing. His subject, as announced in the papers, 
was the “Kingdom of the Patient.” He first 
read some exquisite passages from the Buddhist 
Seriptures, then a few Christ-like paragraphs 
from Confucius, then a few passages from our 
dear Christ, next a word of reverent exhorta- 
tion to his hearers. It was nota prayer. His 
eyes were open, and his words were addressed 
to his audience. [twas such a relief to hear 
this simple appeal to ourselves in the place of 
the common bawling at the Lord. Then fol- 
lowed the sermon upon patience, which he told 
us included all other virtues, and was the ripe, 
rich fruit of all. The andience was small, the 
singing very bad even for England. 
Joun Situ. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Bret Harte has, it is reported, an en- 
gagement with the Atlantic Monthly to write an 
article a month, and he gets for this $10,000 a 
year. 





Lotty Hough will never lecture any more—in 
public. She has made a permanent engage- 
ment. Her nams is Gregory. Lotty lectured 
last winter on ‘‘Popping the Question,” telling 
how it oughtto be done. Gregory did it. This 
illustrates the influence of the lyceums, and 
woman’s mission in it. 

In Poe’s ‘‘Raven” the bird is said to sit 


“On the pallid bust of Pallas, 
Just above my chamber door,” 


and it is presently stated that 
“The lamplight o’er him streaming 

Casts his shadow on the floor.” 

Can any critic, or architect, or carpenter, cx- 
plain how that could be? Must not the door 
have been a very low one, or situated (where 
door never was before) in the middle of the 
room? 

Prof. Longfellow, ex-Goy. Claflin, George S. 
Hlillard, Collector Russell, Secretary Warner, 
Rey. James Freeman Clarke, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Patrick Donahoe, Hon. Ginery Twichell, 
M. P. Kennard, and others, have published an 
appeal for aid for the sufferers by the recent in- 
undation of the river Po, which has rendered 
40,000 persons houseless, one-half of whom 
are now subsisting on charity. Subscriptions 
of $50 each have been made by Prof. Longfel- 
low, Collector Russell, G. M. Finotti, and oth- 
ers, and those who are willing to give can send 
their contributions to Mr. Finotti, 17 Broad 
street. 

Mr. E. P. Whipple makes this estimate of 
Heine: “Heine, though a great poet, was es- 
sentially wicked—wicked beyond all notions of 
wickedness we can derive from studying the 
worst poems of Byron. Indeed, in real cynic- 
ism, Byron was a child as compared with Heine. 
The German author has the true vitriol of licen- 
tious unrestraint, and burns his misanthropy 
into the receptive mind. He was a genius, 
not of the first order, because his genius was, 
at the depth, diabolic; and with all his occa- 
sional sweetness, tenderness, and power, one 
feels in reading him that, on the whole, he is an 
emissary of the devil.” 

Art Items (original, very).— 
One of the Fish brothers is sculpin’ at Rock- 
away. 

Druidis at work on an attractive study of foli- 
age, entitled ‘‘Taking leaves of Long Branch.’ 

Shepard is designing a work in marble, 
‘*‘Lambs let out of the Fold.” It is to be done 
in bas relief. 

Vermilyan is painting at Newport. He writes 
to his friends that he would like a brush at some 
old Port in a certain cellar that he knows of. 
Titian Young is in Vermont looking for an 
available ‘‘Maud Muller.” The girls are so 
busy in the hay-harvest that he finds the fair 
very un-pallet-able. 


Can the editor, or any reader of the Common- 
wealth, name the author of the following verses : 
“Those days were never, airy dream 
Sat for the picture, and the poet's hand, 
Imparting substance to an empty shade, 
Imposed a gay delirium for the truth. 
Grant it, I envy them an age 
That favored such a dream.” 
Also the author of this :— 
‘Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 
Had blessed thy life with true believing. 
Oh, in this mocking world too fast 
The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth! 
Better be cheated to the last 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 


Assistant-Secretary Richardson of the Treas- 
ury department has written a letter in reply to 
a statement made that the expenditures of the 
government under Grant were greater than 
under Johnson, in which, giving details by fig- 
ures, he proves directly the reverse, and, allud- 
ing to the expenditures under the heading of 
miscellaneous expenditures, which Democrats 
use to substantiate the above charge, he sayg 
they were no more a part of the executive ex- 





penditures for 1870 and 1871 than they were for 


1867 and 1868. He further says that the ex- 
penditures for the last two fiscal years of John- 
son’s administration, 1867 and 1868, were $16,- 
360,504. The first two fiscal years of Presi- 
dont Grant’s administration for 1870 and 1871, 
were $13,019,159. 

Mr. Editor :—For several years a poem, enti- 
tled ‘‘Midsummer,” has occasionally appeared in 
the newspapers with its authorship attributed to 
R. W. Emerson. The poem has been repro- 
duced recently in the Commonwealth, the Lib- 
eral Christian, andI know not how many other 
papers. The author is in reality Mr. Trow- 
bridge, and the poem is one of two companion- 
pieces, the other being entitled ‘‘Midwinter,” 
and both are to be found in ‘‘The Vagabond, 
and other Poems.” This curious mistake is one 
of many years’ standing, and it may be that 
it has before now been copied in annuals, school- 
readers and other books. It would be interest- 
ing to know how the poem started on its present ca- 
reer. Perhaps some sanguine critic found it pub- 
lished anonymously in the Adlantic, orelsewhere, 
and, with mistaken acuteness, supposed it to be 
Mr. Emerson’s. Cane. 


The following are the private bequests in ex- 
Mayor John P. Bigelow’s will: Rev. Andrew Big- 
elow, brother, $5000 ; Timothy Bigelow, nephew, 
$1000; Theodore Bigelow, nephew, $500; Dr. 
David K. Hitchcock, $4000; American Antiqua- 
rian Society, $1000; Martin Burridge of Mal- 
den, his father’s gardener, $300; Mrs. Abagail S. 
Spear of Rahway, N. J., $500; Anna Capen, 
daughter of the librarian of the Public Library, 
$1000; Joseph M. Sherburne, $1000; Anna 
Louisa Bigelow, his grand-daughter, his gold 
watch; Prescott Bigelow, the silver salver pre- 
sented him for founding the Public Library; to 
his daughter-in-law his furniture and books, 
with the request that after selections are made 
by her the balance shall go to the Public Libra- 
ry. All the rest of his property is given to his 
grandchildren, Anna and Prescott. The will is 
in his own handwriting. There are other pri- 
vate bequests to the amount of about $15,000 
not here named. 


The Charlestown Chronicle well remarks that 
Greeley’s friends are complaining that radical 
sentiments he neither wrote nor ever held are 
now quoted from the editorial colunins of the 
New York 7rijuneand attributed to him, It is 
perfectly fair to do so. Greeley’s personal rep- 
utation is the result of the culture and intellect 
of a host of able men whose names were con- 
stantly suppressed, while Ais name was as con- 
stantly blazoned abroad.  Ripley’s rich and 
rare erudition ; Fry’s nervous and fiery denunci- 
ations ; the vigorous and sinewy editorials of Da- 
na; the polished and scholarly periods of Gay ; 
the inimitable and exquisite humor of Cong- 
don—the best productions of hundreds of wri- 
ters of ability and earnestness, have always been 
attributed to Greeley by the millions who have 
read the Tribune, and hence he has gained 
rather than won a fame which no single writer 
ever attained, or could attain, in America. He 
has got the benefit of all that; he has feasted 
on these sweets; and, surely, it is no more than 
fair that he should accept, without making wry 
faces about it, whatever bitterness may come 
from the foolish things they may have uttered. 
If Greeley disapproved sentiments that appeared 
from day-to-day in the 7vidune, it was his busi- 
ness, as chief, and his duty, as citizen, to change 
the tone of his journal. If he had not the 
nerve to control his staff—he, the dictator, in 
an editorial chair he had created by his own in- 
dustry and talent, and without any pledges given 
to others or support derived from others—it is 
idle to suppose that he will be able to withstand 
the influences which surround and harrass the 
occupant of the presidential chair. 


Musical Notes.—It is reported that a number 
of the devotees of the divine art have gone out 
on a fishing voyage. They left most of their 
tuneful instruments at home, but they expect to 
take abass soon, and the locker has a large vial in- 
case of sickness, and the sea-air is said to con- 
tain admirable tonics. Their success in fishing 
has been excellent. A full score was secured 
the first day. The second day they got forte. 
Notwithstanding, they are constantly letting 
down the cords. The ‘“finny denizens of the 
deep” are much admired for their natural scale ; 
when properly dressed they are kept in kettle- 
drums. Sudden flaws of wind are amusing 
rather than otherwise, reminding the naviga- 
tors of the barcarolle. When there is a good 
breeze they get plenty of sheet-music. When 
the wind goes down at night they content them- 
selves by pursuing the even tenor. They 
‘Anon permit the basest clouds to ride,” 

for the party has a bass of its own. 
they wanted to send letters home and hailed an 
inland-bound schooner, but they failed to get 
The vacant hours are be- 
guiled with euchre. Whatever the lead there 
is always one player who can trumpet. An el- 
ocutionist is one of the party, and is jocularly 
known as the read instrument. The only juven- 
ile on board is called A-minor. <A box of 
canned fruits has been labelled ‘‘the conserva- 
tory.” The sea beating against the prow is 
known as ‘‘the water organ.” After supper 
they pipe all hands. They are nearly out 
of ice but still have no desire to encounter 
a Thalberg. They would rather strike the 
Florida Keys. Their supplies in general are 
running low, and, as they say they can’t go 
Chopin on the water, they will soon return 
home. 


One day 


any over to her. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Two hitherto unknown manuscripts by Thack- 
eray are said to have been found in London. 


“The Fresh Dispute at Dame Europa’s 
School,” a new political disquisition, shows how 
the American boy tried to take in the English 
boy, and how the English boy proved too much 
for him. The brochure appears in England. 


It is stated that more than twenty American 
and English publishers have sent letters to Dr. 
Livingstone offering to bring out the record of 
his last explorations. One publisher had his 
letter lithographed and sent copies to Gondo- 
koro, Khartoum, Zanzibar, Magdala, Sierra 
Leone, Cape Town, Gambia, Aden, Simauli, 
and every other point which it was thought 
might be reached by the great explorer in his 
long seclusion. 

During the last year there were sent to the 
Dead Letter Office nearly three million letters. 
68,000 of these letters could not be forwarded, 
owing to the carelessness of the writer in omit- 
ting to give the county or State, 400,000 failed 
to be sent because the writers forgot to put on 
stamps, and over 3,000 letters were put in the 
postoffice without any address whatever. In the 
letters above named was found over $92,000 
cash, and drafts, checks, etc., to the value of 





$3,000,000. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Schoolmate, for August, is very interest- 
ing—as good as usual. 

Every Saturday has a well-told sketch of 
‘Clever Fishes,” and other entertaining selec- 
tions, for this date. 

Andree de Taverney, by Dumas, giving a de- 
scription of the downfall of the French monar- 
chy, has been published by the Petersons, and 
is for sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for July, containing 
the conclusion of ‘“The Maid of Sker,” essays 
on “Byron” and ‘‘Old Maids,” a tribute to 
Charles Lever, and other papers, has been re- 
ceived by A. Williams & Co., from the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co. of New York. 


The American Exchange and Review is a 

Philadelphia magazine of thoroughly business 
proclivities, devoted to all kinds of progressivé 
and practical science. Its articles are short and 
pithy, and upon topics of such vital and general 
interest as cannot fail to interest a wide circle 
of readers. 
The Kansas Magazine, for August, haz a 
number of good papers on grave subjects. We 
presume the weather is cooler in Kansas than 
here to make serious reading agreeable mental 
gymnastics. We are convinced it is an excep- 
tionally excellent number because we couldn't 
possibly find energy to read it. 


The Phrenological Journal, for July, has 
againa paper on.the Presidential Campaign, this 
month on Grant and Wilson, of whom it gives 
portraits, sketches and phrenological comments. 
It contains, also, a short account of Fisher 
Ames, and several articles concerning health 
and hygiene. ‘‘Have you a character?” is a 
very well-pointed story. 


The Aldine, for August, is uncommonly rich 
in illustrations—‘‘A Winter Sketch,” by Smil- 
lie, “Falls of Raymondskill,” by Perkins, and 
The Old Oaken Bucket,” by Davis, being full- 
page and elegant drawings; while ‘“The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” by Bolles, ‘The Mins- 
ter at Ulm,” ‘‘The Forester’s Happy Family [of 
dogs] at Dinner,” by Hammer, and the other 
minor engravings, are also most attractive. 
The letter-press comprises a varied, entertain- 
ing and choice miscellany, and, as usual, the 
whole product of the serial is refined and cle- 
vating. (Boston agency at B. H. Smith's 
Court street. )\—New York, James Sutton & Co. 


oe 


>= 


Old and New, for August, opens with a de- 
cided avowal of views on “The Two Englands,” 
one friendly and the other hostile to the United 
States. This is followed by a careful and use- 
ful summary from the official document of the 
American and British cases at Geneva. ‘*The 
Viear’s Daughter” and “Ups and Downs” are 
continued; Mr. Martineau’s second article on 
“Godin Nature” is given; and there is a pleasing 
sketch of three unknown ‘Lives of Saints.” 
There are beside an instructive Italian public 
document (translated) on the condition of the 
working-men in Italy; Mr. Hale’s judgment on 
the Coliseum; a pretty musical interlude head- 
ed “A Quartette in Council, No. III. ;” 
other good matter. 

Six of One by Walf-a- Dozen of the Other is a 
continuous novel, originally written for Old 
and New by Edward KE. Hale, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Whitney, Miss Lucretia P. Hale, the late Fred- 
eric W. Loring and Frederic B. Perkins. 
ing took up Mr. Hale’s idea with interest, and 
pushed it through, though it was not till after 
he had gone West—to his death—that the plan 
was fully adopted. The plot is simply this: 
Three boys and three girls are brought up in 
acquaintance with one another in the New Eng- 
land village of Grayford. 
to be mated for life, but they all leave Grayford, 
and at Norwich, Boston and New York, respec- 
Later, they 


and 


Lor- 


They are supposed 


tively, there are new pairings-off. 
happen, by one of Mr. Hale’s easy miracles, to 
be all in Chicago at one time, when each finds 
that neither No. 1 nor No. 2 of the supposed af- 
finities is the heaven-sent one, and a third deal 
ends in happy marriages. Curiously, the fire 
came after this plot was planned, and the story 
ends with a spirited and most real description 
of those stirring scenes. ‘The authors selected 
their parts, the editor tacitly agreeing ‘‘that 
sach of the partners should be entirely and per- 
sonally responsible for all the imaginings, 
opinions and statements of all the other part- 
ners.” The result is published in book form by 
Roberts Brothers of this city. It will be a puzzle 
to find out ‘‘who wrote which,” and the book is 
remarkable for many substantial qualities, since 
all the writers belong toa school of peculiar 
power. 

The Child: Its Nature and Relations, isa 
translation from the German, giving an clucida- 
tion of ‘‘Froebel’s Principles of Education.” It 
is daintily printed on tinted paper. The greater 
portion of the book is devoted to wise and 
thoughtful study of childhood and its needs. 
“Man has not received his soul from man,” said 
Froebel; ‘‘he is the child of Nature, the child of 
man and the child of God.” ‘In this threefold 
character alone,” continues the author, ‘‘can he 
be understood ;” and a careful analysis of these 
three departments follows. 
ing is a peculiar thought of God, in that which 
is his spiritual originality.” ‘‘With the true rec- 
ognition of the child's being, the elevation of the 
The science 


‘*Each human be- 


female sex is closely connected. 
of mothers introduces woman into a higher 
knowledge; not the stimulation of dry intellec- 
tual attainments, but the devclopment of true 
feeling, genuine wisdom. With the conscious- 
ness that a divine spark glows in the little being 
on her lap, enthusiasm will be kindled in her to 
nurse it, and to educate a true citizen of heaven. 
With this consecration of woman as the educa- 
tor of the human race everything is connected 
that elevates her to the true dignity of human- 
ity.” The chapter on the child’s manifestations 
is exceedingly interesting, and contains many 
valuable The chapter on education 
opens with recognition of the vast difference in 
natural éndowment of children born under dif- 
ferent phases of civilization, and proceeds with 
many excellent thoughts and suggestions. A 
very sweet and motherly tone pervades every 
sentence and line of the book, which seems to 
breathe throughout a holy motherhood that can 
be felt, but not defined. The sweet ‘‘mother 
cosseting songs” act as a lullaby, and seem to 
even throw the mind of the reader into a very 
desirable state of motherly tenderness. Ma- 
dame Kriege’s book may safely be pronounced 
to be the completest elucidation of the Kinder- 
garten system in the English language. It ap- 
peals at once to the heart and the intellect, to 
parents—especially to mothers as the first edu- 
cators—and to all who are interested in human 
progress.—Published by E. Steiger, 22 and 24 
Frankfort street, Philadelphia, and for sale at 


hints. 


*‘ Warrington.” 
POLITICS, BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE. 


A VERY READABLE LETTER. 


[From the Springtleld Republican.] 
WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

There are some new phases in the woman- 
suffrage movement which it may be worth while 
to mention. ‘The secret of the final rupture of 
friendship between Mrs. Hooker, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton, and the ladies known as the ‘*New 
York party,” and the Woodhull family, is under- 
stood to be an attempt at certain blackmailing 
operations upon some friends of the ladies first 
named. But the friendship must have come to 
an end, sooner or later, at any rate. There 
was sometning not unworthy of sympathy in 
the chivalrous detence of George Francis Train, 
crazy loon as he is, and in the tolerance of Mrs. 
Woodhull, Tennessee Claflin, and that gang, cra- 
zier still, for there was pecuniary aid promised, 
and Miss Anthony and Mrs. hooker, and others, 
feel so acutely the oppression under which they 
labor in being deprived of the suffrage that they 
cannot help welcoming aid from any source. 
They were sure to come out of the delusion. 
They have also recovered from the delusion, 
somewhat similar, that the Democratic party, 
whether styled Democratic or Liberal, is going to 
help them. After Mr. Blackwell, by the aid of 
Gov. Claflin, Dr. Loring, Gerrit Smith, and 
others, succeeded in overcoming the oppposi- 
tion of Gen. Hawley and the conservatives 
on the resolution committee at Philadelphia 
so as to procure the adoption of that ‘*grum- 
met” of comfort, the I4th plank (or is it the 
16th?) John Cochrane wrote to one of the 
ladies of the New York party—I think it was 
Mrs. Stanton, but am not sure—that if she 
would prepare a woman-suffrage resolution he 
would get it adopted at Baltimore. Doubtless 
John has explained to his correspondent that his 
tailure was owing to the adoption of the Cin- 
cinnati platform in bulk, and the absurdity of at- 
taching another jewel to Mr. Horace White's 
entire and perfect chrysolite. Cochrane would 
have adopted anything if he could have had it his 
way, and, for that matter, Greeley, the most pig- 
headed opponent of this reform in the country, 
would have endorsed woman-suffrage or any- 
thing else if he had thought he could have got an 
additional vote by it. Mr. Blackwell (and in a 
less degree Mrs. Stone) feel a good deal elated 
by the action at Philadelphia, The Woman's 
Journal has in consequence fully committed it- 
self to Grant. This is natural and excusable, 
though it scems to me a great blunder, as are all 
these attempts to hitch the movement to the tail 
of any party not explicitly endorsing it. The 
Labor people and the Prohibitory people will 
tell Mr. Blackwell, if he asks them, how little 
they have gained and how much they have lost by 
going to Worcester year after year and receiving, 
as the price of their support or their neutrality, 
a blind and wordy paragraph of encouragement 
and good wishes. ‘Those things amount to 
nothing and less than nothing. ‘There is by no 
means entire unanimity in Mr. Blackwell's 
scheme of making the friends of woman-sut- 
frage, as such, support Grant. I suppose most 
of them will vote for him, as against Greeley, 
for the Republican platform and candidates are 
at least not hostile; and as between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties the reform has 
undoubtedly the greatest number of friends in 
the latter. But a considerable number dissent 
from the policy persisted in by the organ of 
making the movement do Grant's party work. 
Mrs. Campbell is one of these. So (1 think) 
is Mrs. Livermore, though of course she pre- 
fers Grant to Greeley, on every ground. Mr. 
Garrison, who is strongly for Grant, [ presume 
approves of Mr. Blackwell's policy, though I 
am not sure about this. While the manifesto 
was in preparation Mrs. Hooker and her party 
came out with theirs, and the prospect is that 
most of the prominent ladies known as leaders 
will work for Grant in one way or another. 
Mrs. Howe, when she returns, will be likely to 
assent to this policy, for she, like Dr. Howe, 
believes in the administration per se ; 

AND THUS TO GREELEY 

I do not imagine that the vote will be affected 
much by these events one way or the other. 
The Tribune seems a good deal more civil 
towards the suffrage movement than it did be- 
fore Greeley became a beggar for votes, and 
this indicates that he thinks the good will of the 
women more to be desired than their hostility, 
but if he finds they are harming him he will 
probably accept the situation and fight it out on 
the other side. ‘The Tribune's ribald enmity to 
the women is not bard to account for. Greeley 
is “a radical gone to seed,” 7. ¢., a conservative 
orhunker. ‘Tilton deseribed him very well in 
one of his lucid intervals, some months ago, 
when he spoke of his general mustiness and 
seediness as a social and political reformer. 
Thirty-five years ago his face was sympathizing- 
ly seen at transcendental and association meect- 
ings. Inthe New Yorker he quoted pages after 
pages of the Dial, and after he started the 7'r1- 
bune he let Brisbane have a column a day (or 
often) for an explanation of Fourierism. If 
Berlin Hights or Oneida had existed then he 
would have explored their precincts, “love cure” 
and all, and would not have hesitated to defend 
the founders and occupants. But the Tribune 
grew prosperous, and it would not do to go on 
in this way. There was no poetry or idealism in 
Greeley except such as is inseparable from 
youthfalness, and such as he had left him with the 
lapse of years. ‘Transcendentalism, associa- 
tion, total abstinence, and everything else, went 
at last. His abnormal egotism led him gradu- 
ally to think that he was a sort of guardian of 
the anti- Democratic party, under whatever name 
it might assume. Of all his early reading he 
seemed, in politics, to have remembered nothing 
but the speeches of Henry Clay and Rollin C. 
Mallary, and in ethics nothing but Paley's Expe- 
diency treatise. So he drifted till he became, by 
a perfectly natural process, what he is—by 
habit a slip-shod and down-at-the-heel old fogy, 
and by egotism and calculation a thorough be- 
liever.in his fitness for the presidency as for all 
minor offices, and an insatiable seeker and in- 
triguer for them. No doubt he despises all wo- 
men as a class, and all men, too; but if judi- 
ciously threatened he will make his newspaper 
treat them civilly—till after election. Object- 
ionable as he is on reform grounds, however, 
there is no theory on which the suffrage move- 
ment can be hitched to the other party except 
that which supposes the Republicans are yo- 
ing to exist and be victorious for a number of 
years to come, and this is preposterous. Gen- 
eral Wilson predicted the other day that it would 
live ‘‘a thousand years.” It is as likely to live 
a thousand years after 1875 as it is to live two 
years. 

SCHURZ AND CONKLING. 

Schurz’s speech in full has come to hand, and 
Conkling’s will appear in full to-day. They are 
both gran&specimens of the invective; Conk- 
ling’s the most lawyer-like and sharp, and per- 
haps the most readable to the average man, and 
Schurz’s the clearer statement and the best 
specimen of reasoning. I have been through 
the latter carefully. It is in parts a little old, 
but is a wonderfully able arraignment of the 
Grant administration. It is intensely partisan, 
and has the marks of the strongest personal 
hostility toward the President and his senatorial 
friends, and also a determination to beat and 
oust them at all hazards. ‘The Senator has evi- 
dently made up his mind that he must destroy 
or be destroyed. He probably does not hate 
Grant or despise him so intensely as Sumner 
does, and on the other hand he has unquestion- 
ably an intellectual contempt for Greeley, and 
in his inmost mind a perfect knowledge that no 
good can come out of him, while Sumner has no 
such appreciation of the candidate. The reason, 
then, why Schurz plunges in and Sumner hesi- 
tates is because the latter has a sensitive con- 
science, and the former little or no conscience. 
Sumner also has a record and Schurz has not; 
Sumner is a large part of the history of the 
country; Schurz a very small part, and by his 
espousal of Greeleyism he is not likely to make 
it larger. For itis just as certain as anything 
in the future can be that Carl Schurz cannot 
make himself a great, historical or useful 
though he may make himself a very formidable, 
character, by allowing himself to support a man 
he knows to be gross'y unfit, and to be identified 
with a movement he knows to be disgracefully 
corrupt, merely for the sake of destroying a per- 
sonal enemy or removing a bad administration. 








the low price of one dollar. 


He probably thinks he shall be able to fulfill his 
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agreement to be independent. But it is the first 
step that costs. If, when John Cochrane called 
on him to announce the result of the swindle of 
the first of May—and when he saw the leering 
face of Frank Blair on the platform exulting 
over the success of this latest and most success- 
ful game of ‘‘thimble-rig” in which his corrupt 
family had ever been engaged—if he had lett 
the stage and immediately organized anew, as 
he migut, he woud have become historical and 
immortal. He had not nerve nor conscience 
enough for this. Now where is he? Forumud- 
able, no doubt; but shorn of all moral strength. 
It is pitiable to see him accepting such trash, 
such inetfavle twaddle, as Greeley’s letter on 
the civil service, and deliberately setung his 
subtlety at work to try and prove that it is worth 
something! 
LINCOLN AND AMOS KENDALL. 

The mau wiv reads two viugrapiies of 547 and 
700 pages respecuvely, like “Lamon’s Lite of 
Lincoin,” and **Kendati’s Life of Himself,” must 
be short of reading, or the books must be uncum- 
monly readavie. 1 contess to uave gune through 
witn the lute of Lincola (Osgood & Co.) witha 
good degree of Woroughness. It is very reada- 
ble, thouga not deficient in padding and bear- 
ing marks of the hand of the protessional book- 
maker. 1 suppose there is no doubt of the ac- 
curacy of tue story of Lincoln’s early history. 
It is scranger than fiction. I hardly know any 
narrative vetter told, or more Curivus in itsell, 
considering the after-life of the suyject. The 
persunai parts of tue book are, indecd, all well 
done. Lnere is a ttle too much Herndon, per- 
haps, bul, alter all, we are interested a little 
in knowing 4 wan who knew Lincoin so well, 
and wuo thinks he guided Lincoln to his 
great destiny, Wnough It seems pruvable that 
after a wolle Lincoln might have humored his 
vanity a littie ratuer than followed his leading. 
For the president did not scruple to use the 
tovis that came to hand—a shrewd, cunning, 
foxy old puliucian as ever lived in this Country. 
The story of tue Chicago coavention of 1560, 
and Oid Ave watching al Springtield for the re- 
suit of tue Oalluungs, puls you somewual 1n 
mind of Greely, inavcent old creature! writing 
Seymuur and Caruuicuael letters tur moalis, 
and sending Keen Ww Cincinnati lo too-tuo tue 
returmers, aud Lich siting in lis olfice to await 
the issue of iis disgracetus intrigue. Only Old 
Abe never bargained W1U) is lifelong opponents. 
His was a square Dynt tur promotion with Sew- 
ard and the Sewardites, and within the ranks ot 
his own politcal organization. ‘There are some 
things iu Us work wuich ought not to have 
been printed, such, for lustance, as the love at- 
fair with Miss Owen and the married lite with 
Mary Todd. Some things also betray a person- 
al hostility to Lincoin, and indicate that the 
book, mostly, written in a friendly tone, went 
through several hands; but altogether, with 
these lauits, it is suil the most authentic, as Wel 
aus the most readabie, lite of the late president. 

The autobiography of Amos Kendail (Lee & 
Shepard) will ot course have fewer readers, for 
Kendall went out of notice as a politician many 
years ago, yet this is an interesung book. 
Lincoln was a vulgar youth, brought up with 
‘*intidels,” and anintidel when he Came to man- 
hood; Kendall, the son of an orthodox deacon, 
ot Dunstavie, in Middlesex county, sent to 
schooi day and Sunday, and then to Dartmouth 
Coilege. Lt may almost be douvted, however, 
whetuer Deacon Kendall's training was any bet- 
ter calculated than J'um Lincoln's tor the ethi- 
cal deveiopment of a youngster; and the scenes 
at Dartmouth were avout as rough as those Lin- 
coln lived in in Kentucky. In ‘teducat.on,” 
Kendall had the advantage. He tells his own 
story with candor, thougu we do not fully un- 
derstand how he became such a full-biouded, 
shick-and-tuin partisan of Jacksonism as he 
appeared to be after a short residence in Ken- 
tucky. There Was no better specimen of an 

‘old hack” up tu his dying day, when he was 
gignty years of age. And he Was an honest vid 
Mack, believed in Jackson, and in his party, and 
the doctrines and measures of his party, and he 
lived In a lime When parties had doctrines and 
deasures—as Lucy Nave not now. He was pe- 
cuuiariy hoist, alsv, though Lt see no evidence 
that, considering the size of the country and 
the scupe of Une government, 1520 to 1840 had 
any great moral advantage over 1350 to 1870. 
He loved tis wives (one at a time), and wrote 
cheertul and good ictters to both of them. Ot 
course ue Cares of office (tor suthin’ else”) 
made the earuer letters the longest and most 
frequent, but they all give you a good lmpres- 
plow of Kendall. Lhe vovk has a good account 
at the great crisis, “the removal of the depos- 
us,” and is glimpses of Kentucky politics and 
politicltas are very interesung. So are the 
quotations trom Kendali’s yournals, written in 
dis scuovl and college days, and while he was 
Jouiorying to tie West. Kendall lett office 
poor, aud indeed had to ve relieved by Congress 
irom an unjust verdict incurred in the discharge 
of ais official duty as Postmaster General; vut 
afterward he youl rich vy Connecung himseit 
with Protessor Morse and the telegraph, and 
gave and bequeatied large sums to churches 
and to a deat-and-dumb school in Washington. 
Me says (page 3/2) that he was the author ot 
the Giobe s lduavus unotty, ** Loe world 1s: gov- 
erned tuo much,” a fact which Mr. Bartlett nay 
make a note of for his Familiar Quotations.” 
On the whole, this is a very good account of a 
very good sort of a man and a very able man, 
and one of the main props of Jackson's adwin- 
istration, and as such greatly maligned, but de- 
serving of Nonoravie menuon by posterity. 

THE MAGAZINES, ETC. 

There are good Uungs in tue Atlantic for Au- 
gust. Hawtuorne’s Sepuimius Felton seems to 
me to be underrated. If the author had lived to 
make it couplete it would, I believe, have been 
reckoned one ot his greatest works. — It has been 
printed by Osgood & Co. in book form and is 
whoily worthy of a place beside Hawthorne's 
other wondertul books. Then Holmes is always 
so good. Lhe newspapers in their notices tell us 
that his June, or July, or August, installment of 
the *Poetat the Breaktast Table” is not quite as 
good as usual, but they are all alike good, and 
each better than anything which comes from any 
other American essayist. Parton's ‘‘Jetferson” 
is superd. If he does not tell the whole truth 
about Jetferson, who cares? Let somebody else 
tell the other side. It is impossible to resist the 
belief that the father of the Democratic party 
was not valy one of the ablest and one of the 
most useful men we ever “raised,” but also one 
of the most pleasant and fascinating. John A. 
Bolles’s second chapter concerning Semmes ot 
the *‘Alabama”™ is good. reading and a valuable 
chapter of authentie’history. It also has a value 
in consideration of the possibility thatif Greeley 
is elected Semmes will be called to the head of 
the Navy Department. (Why not?) The stories 
and sketches .are good.—Trowobridge’s story is 
the great feature of the Young Folks, as usual, 
and there are other good things, but this work 
does not any more than keep up its old reputa- 
tion. I observe that one of its recent features, 
“Our Young Contributors,” has been followed 
by the publishers of Scribner's Monthly in their 
juvenile articles entitled ** Topics of the Time.”"— 
Scridner, by the way, spite of those “topics,” is 
one of the most readable of the monthlies, as 


‘That we had warm weather in June and July 
I should no more think of denying than of paint- 
ing the Webster statue sky-blue”—what would 
you say if your correspondent, who is not a 
literary man, should interject such a sentence 
as that into his letter? The North American is 
good, but (hang it!) it ought to be better. I 
forgot to say that the article on Crabbe is good 
reading. , 
ITEMS. 

Still no movements of consequence in this 
part of the State for either (presidential) can- 
didate. It is the opinion of some that the stay- 
at-homes will constitute a majority of the vot- 
ers. A self-constituted committee might get up 
an electoral ticket for C. F. Adams, or almost 
anybody else, which would receive 10,000 votes 
without much effort. Mr. Adams, by the way, 
is spoken of by the Herald as an eligible candi- 
date for Governor on the Greeley ticket. His 
son, C. F. Adams, Jr., is for Grant, and has no 
preferences for Greeley, as has been reported. 
John Quincy Adams is not reckoned as a very 
enthusiastic supporter of Greeley. James M. 
Usher is the latest convert. If he were a dif- 
ferent man it might be said that his retirement 
from the office of police commissioner had 
something to do with his sudden conversion. 
It is suggested that he and Rodney French 
might be put at the head of the electoral ticket. 
This would tend, among its incidental benefits, 
to heal the breach between them on the temper- 
ance question. 








Senator Sumner Declares for Hor- 
ace Greeley. 


—~o— 


HIS REASONS THEREFOR, IN REPLY TO HIS 
COLORED CURRE3PONDENTS. 


equality, but it will not fail to be observed that 
the convention at Cincinnati was composed of 
able and acknowledged Republicans, many of 
whom have acted with the party from its first 
formation, who, without previous organization, 
came together at the cry of reform and purity 
in the government, while, on the other hand, 
the convention at Philadelphia was composed of 
delegates chosen largely under the influence of 
office-holders, who assembled to sustain what is 
known as Grantism, meaning the personal gov- 
ernment and personal pretensions of President 
Grant, involving nepotism, repayment of gifts 
by official patronage, neglect of public duty, 
absenteeism, military rule, disregard of the con- 
stitution and the laws, with general unfitness, 
and indignity to the colored race; all of which 
is so unrepublican as to make its support impos- 
sible for true Republicans. 
vention at Philadelphia, though calling itself 
Republican, was less Republican than that at 
Cincinnati. 
cerns especially the colored race, are alike in 
substance, but that of Cincinnati is expressed in 
terms most worthy of equal rights. 
and claims—‘‘We recognize the equality of all 
men before the law, and hold that it is the duty 
of the government in its dealings with the peo- 
ple to mete out equal and exact justice to all, of 
whatever nationality, race, color, or persuasion, 
religious or political.” 
platform of Cincinnati is the most Republican, 
inasmuch as it sets itself against those unrepub- 
lican abuses which have been nursed by the 
President into pernicious activity. 


Therefore the con- 
The two platforms, as far as con- 


It states 


In other respects the 


From the two nominations and two platforms 


I come to the supporters of the candidates, and 
here I look first at those immediately about 
them,and, secondly, at the popular support be- 


public expense. 


a military commission. 
civilian; the other as a soldier. 
ley stood forth as a reformer and an abolitionist ; 
President Grant enlisted as a pro-slavery Dem- 
ocrat, and at the election of James Buchanan 
fortified by his vote all the pretensions of slav- 
ery, including the Dred Scott decision. 
ace Greeley, from early life, was earnest and 
constant against slavery, full of sympathy with 
the colored race, and always foremost in the 
great battle for their rights; President Grant, 
except as a soldier summoned by the terrible 
accident of war, never did anything against 
slavery, nor has he at any time shown any sym- 
pathy with the colored race. 
earnestly desired that colored citizens should 
vote, and ably championed impartial suffrage ; 
but President Grant was on the other side. 
Beyond these contrasts, which are marked, it 
cannot be forgotten that Horace Greeley is a 
person of large heart and large understanding, 
trained to the support of human rights, always 
beneficent to the poor, always ready for any 
good cause, never deterred by any opposition or 
reproach; as when for long years he befriended 
Add to these qualities, conspicu- 
ous in his life, untiring industry, which leaves 
no moment without its fruit, abundant political 
knowledge, acquaintance with history, the in- 
stinct and grasp of statesmanship, an amiable 
nature, a magnanimous soul, and, above all, an 


Horace Greeley 





well as one of the handsomest. Its engravings 


are softer and nicer than those in Harper, and 
the articles which are written to accompany | 


} entitled, without distinction of color. 


honesty waich no suspicion has touched, and 
you have a brief portraiture. These are the 
antecedents of Horace Greeley. 

Few of these things appear in the president. 
His great success in the war and the honors he 
has won cannot change the record of his con- 
duct toward your people, especially in contrast 
with the life-time fidelity of his competitor, 
while there are unhappy antecedents showing 
that in the prosecution of his plans he cares 
nothing for the colored race. The story is pain- 
ful, but it must be told. I refer to the outrage he 
perpetrated upon Hayti, with its 800,000 blacks, 
engaged in the great experiment of self-govern- 
ment. Here is a most instructive antecedent, 
revealing beyond question his true nature; and 
the whole is attested by documentary evidence. 
Conceiving the idea of annexing San Domingo, 
which is the Spanish part of the island, and, 
shrinking from nothing, he began by seizing the 
war powers of the government, in flagrant vio- 
lation of the constitution, and then, at a great 
expenditure of money, sent several armed ships 
of the navy, including the monitors, to continue 
the usurper, Baez, in power, that through him 
he might obtain the coveted prize. 


Horace Greeley was born to poverty, and ed- hind. Horace Greeley has among his immedi 
ucated himself in a printing office. 
Grant was fortunate in early patronage, became 
a cadet at West Point, and was educated at the 
One started with nothing but 
industry and a character; the other started with 
One was trained as a 


ate supporters in all parts of the country de- 
voted and consistent Republicans, always earn- 
est for reform and purity in government, on 
whose lives there is no shadow of suspicion, 
being a contrast in character to those rings 
which play such a part in the present adminis- 
tration. The country knows too well the milita- 
ry ring, the senatorial ring and the custom-house 
ring, through which the president acts. Such 
supporters are a very poor recommendation. 
Looking at the popular support behind these, 
the advantage is still with Horace Greeley. ‘The 
president has at his back the diversified army 
of office-holders, drilled to obey the word of 
command. The speeches praising him are by 
office-holders and members of rings. Hor- 
ace Greeley finds flocking to his support large 
numbers of Republicans unwilling to continue 
the Republican misrule, and as allies with them 
a regenerated party which comes forward to 
unite in the liberal movement. Democrats in 
joining Horace Greeley have changed simply as 
President Grant changed when he joined the 
Republicans, except that he was immediately re- 
warded with a high office. The change is open, 
adopting the Republican platform which places 
the equal rights of all under the safeguard of 
irreversible guarantees, and at the same time 
accepting the nomination of a lifelong aboli- 
tionist, who represents preéminently the senti- 
ment of duty to the coiored race. They have 
set their corporate seal to the sacred covenant. 
They may continue Democrats in name, but 
they are in reality Republicans, by the same 
title as those who sustain Republican principles 
are Republicans. Or rather they are Demo- 
crats according to the original signification of 


that word—dedicated to the rights of the people. 
It is idle to say that Horace Greeley and the Re- 
publicans who nominated him are any less Re- 
publican because the Democrats unite with 
them in the support of cherished principles and 
the candidate who represents them. Conver- 
sions are always welcome, and not the less so 
because the change is in a multitude rather than 
an individual. 
would, and should not if it could, shut the 
door against converts, whether counted by 
the score, the hundred or the thousand. We 
find the supporters of President Grant an- 
nounce, with partisan triumph, the adhesion 
of a single Democratic politician, or a sin- 
gle Democratic 
son and with higher pride the many supporters 
of Horace Greeley announce the adhesion of the 
Democratic party, which, turning from the 
things behind, presses on to those that are before. 


A political party cannot if it 


newspaper; for equal rea- 


Speaking now for myself, I have to say that 


my vote will be given for Horace Greeley; but 
in giving it I do not go to the Democratic party, 
nor ain [ any the less a Republican. 
contrary I am so much a Republican that I can- 
not support a candidate whose conduct in civil 


On the 


Note snted with this audacious dict: i . x : é ] 
he proceed to strike at the independence at | Hf shows an incapacity to appreciate Republi- 
wet, ; j j P can principles, and whose administration is 


the Black Republic in open menace of war, and 
all without the sanction of Congress, to which 
is committed the war-making power. Sailing 
into the harbor of Port au Prince with our most 
powerful monitor, the ‘* Dictator” (properly 
named for the service), also the frigate ‘*Sev- 
ern” as consort, and other monitors in their 
train, the admiral, acting under instructions 
from Washington, proceeded to the executive 
mansion, accompanied by the officers of his 
squadron, and there, pointing to the great war- 
stips in sight from the windows, dealt his men- 
ace of war, threatening to sink or capture the 
Haytien ships. The president was black, not 
white. The admiral would have done no such 
thing to any white ruler, nor would our country 
nave tolerated as much from any government 
in the world. Here was an indignity, not only 
to the black republic, with its population of 
800,000, but to the African race everywhere, es- 
pecially in our own country. Nor did it end here. 
For months the navy of the United States was hov- 
ering on the coast, keeping that insulted people 
in constant anxiety, while President Grant was 
like a hawk sailing in air ready to swoop upon 
his prey. This heartiess, cruel proceeding 
found a victim among our white fellow-citizens. 
An excellent merchant of Connecticut, prized 
by all who knew him, was plunged into prison 
by Baez, where he was immured because it was 
feared he would write against the treaty of an- 
nexation; and this captivity was prolonged with 
the connivance of the two agents of the presi- 
dent, one of whom is found constantly with him, 
and is a part of the military ring immediately 
about him. ‘That such an outrage should go un- 
punished shows the little regard the president 
has for human rights, whether in white or 
black. 

Nor can it be forgotten that, shortly after- 
ward, on the return of the commission from this 
island, the Hon. Frederick Douglass, the col- 
ored orator, accomplished in manners as in elo- 
quence, was thrust away from the company of 
the commissioners at the common table of the 
mail- packet on the Potomac, almost within sight 
of the executive mansion, simply on account of 
his color. But the president, at whose invita- 
tion he had joined the commission, never uttered 
a word in condemnation of this exclusion, and, 
when entertaining the returned commissioners 
at dinner, carefully omitted Mr. Douglass, who 
was in Washington at the time, and thus re- 
peated the indignity. 

Other things might be mentioned as showing 
the sympathies of the president, but I cannot 
torget the civil-rights bill, which is the capstone 
of that equality before the law to which all are 
President 
Grant, who could lobby so assiduously for his 
San Domingo scheme, full of wrong to the col- 


marked by acts of delinquency, especially 
toward the colored race, by the side of which 
the allegations on the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson were technical and trivial. 
tionably President Grant deserves impeach- 
ment tor high crimes and misdemeanors rather 
than a renomination; and on the trial it would 
have been enough to exhibit his seizure of che 
war power and his indignity to the black repub- 
lic, with its population of 800,000, in violation 
of the constitution and of 
And here a contrast arises between him and 
Abraham Lincoln. 
nual message, recommended the recognition of 
what he called the independence and sovereignty 
of Hayti, but it is at these that President Grant 
has struck. One of Abraham Lincoln’s first 
acts was to put the black republic on an equality 
with other powers; one of President Grant’s acts 
is to degrade it. 


Unques- 


international law. 


The latter, in his first an- 


Iam so much of a Republican that I wish to 


see in the presidential chair a lifetime aboli- 
tionist. 
civil service reform, beginning with the one- 
term principle, which President Grant once ac- 
cepted but now disowns. I also wisha president 
who sets the example of industry and unselfish 
dedication to the public good; and I wish to see 
a president through whom we may expect peace 
and harmony, instead of discord. 
President Grant seems to delight in strife. If 
he finds no enemy he falls upon his friends, as 
when he struck at the black republic, insulted 
Prussia in his annual message, offended both 
France and Germany, and when in his personal 
relations he quarreled generally. 


I wish a president sincerely devoted to 


Strangely 


My own personal experience teaches how fu- 


tile is the charge that because Horace Greeley 
receives Democratic votes therefore he becomes 
a Democrat, or lapses under Democratic control. 
I was first chosen to the Senate by a coalition 
of Free Soilers and Democrats. Democratic 
votes helped make me senator from Massachu- 
setts, as they also helped make my excellent 
friend, Mr. Chase, senator from Ohio; and will 
help make Horace Greeley president; but nei- 
ther Mr. Chase nor myself was on this account 
less faithful as a Free Soiler; and, answering for 
myself, I know that I never became a Demo- 
crat, nor lapsed under Democratic control. I 
do not doubt Horace Greeley will be equally 
consistent. 
hemently repeated, seems worthy of the charac- 
ter of those who make it, except that many repeat 
it by rote. 


The charge to the contrary, so ve- 


There is a common saying, ‘‘Principles not 


men,” and on this ground an appeal is made for 
President Grant, feeling that in any personal 
comparison with Horace Greeley he must fail. 
But abetter saying is principles and men. 


Tam 


for the principles of the Republican party, in 
contradiction to Grantism; and I am for the 
man who truly represents them. By these 
principles I shall stand; for them I shall labor, 


them are almost always well done. Then, some- | ored race, could do nothing for them at home. 
how, its short stories are better than those we find | Fearing a long session of Congress, it was dis- 
in its contemporaries. Dr. Holland’s review of} couraged constantly, anc colored people every- 
**Lamon’s lite of Lincoln” is well done, because | where hung upon the debate, but there was no se sade tn hs' I shall al eve I 
the doctor is quite in earnest, as a rival biogra- | word of *theartfelt sympathy” trom the president. ant gs Ms ong eA leh ; . tc a Se a 
pher of the late President, and because Lamon, | At last, just before the meeting of the conven- poo Atos sas hig ee cy ane ren ae née 
or Herndon, had pretty nearly demglished the tion, he addressed a letter to a meeting of col- | E: page sk “life 7 a 2 - my a ae |b se 
**pious” old Abe that the Doctor with the agsist- | ored fellow-citizens in Washington called to | iad we ote “gs indiff se nie a acd ord 
ance of Mr. Newton Bateman had set up for the | advance this cause, where he avoided this ques- | ce Opeth aut led or ne pie = 3 : ge 7 
admiration of the churech-members. It is pleas- | tion by declaring himself in tavor of *‘the ex- | wach a pst Poa ua tee an gpa 
ant to read a good piece of controversial emti-| ercise of those rights to which every citizen | pds. are seg fe 4 4 4 would cling tothe 
cism like this of Dr. Holland's, even though he | should be justly entitled,” leaving it uncertain | spas in eter'the aperit ‘has rE 1 st ; 
avoids the main point we are interested in, ! whether colored people are justly entitled to the |. pas. pratent peeves “a ae colored apes te 
viz: whether he or Bateman invented the im- rights insured by the pending bill. Horace in peril. He ie eee = a oe ee 
possible story about Lincoln. No doubt it was) Greeley has been already assailed by an imprac- | = aes he needs support; grt see no early €x- 
Bateman, but the Doctor ought to make it) ticable Democrat as being triendly to this bill, | eee eee the way now proposed. Let 
clear.— Harper, for Auguat, has its usual quo-} but nobody has lisped a word against President | him cut adrift from those who would wield him 
ta of good things—lo! here is a new novel by | Grant on this account. merely as a political force, with little regard - 
Charles Reade; and Miss Thackeray, Trollope, Among his antecedents I deem it my duty to | his own good, and bravely stand by the candi- 
McCarthy, and other attractive writers, give us| mention the little capacity or industry ot the | date who has stood by him. If Democrats 
of their best. —The North Amertcan, for July, is; president in protecting the colored people and | naire an bie, ap meee the cornet The asso- 
metaphysical and literary, with scarcely a page| in assuring peace at the South. Nobody can | Ce GNOe LOERE EN RETRY Fe Cone 
of politics or social science. Chauncey Wright! doubt that a small portion of the effort and |™® friendship and trust. : 

continues his controversy with Mivart on Dar- | earnest will, even without the lobbying, so free- | I am for peace in reality as in name. From 
‘winism, and J. H. Steriing jabbers about Buckle , ly given to the San Domingo scheme, would | the bottom of my heart I am for peace, and I 
and his problems till you thank your stars! have averted these ku-klux outrages which we welcome all which makes for peace. With deep- 
that Buckle is dead and cannot say a word in| deplore, so that there would have been no pre- felt satisfaction I remember that no citizen who 
: drew his sword against us has suffered by the 





reply. What in the world it is all about I defy 
inybody to tell. If you read the article on 
derder you must take it before Sterling or 
Wright. Mr. Howells gives a pleasant account 
(wita translations) of a modern Italian poet and 
essayist, Giusti; and Mr. Lowell writes learned- 
ly of Dante. Here is a sentence, however, 
which Mr. Wilkinson, of Serténer, who has 
lately been reviewing Lowell as a prose writer, 
might have picked up for animadversion. Speak- 
ing of Dante’s poem, Lowel! says: *‘*That its al- 
legorical form belongs to a past fashion, with 
which the modern mind has little sympathy, we 
should no more think of denying than of white- 
washing a fresco uf Giotto.” What in the world 
is the use of the last part of this sentence? 


| tense tor turther legislation by Congress. 
' was disabled both by character and the draw- 
| back of his own conduct. 


But he 


After violating the | 
| constitution and international law to insult the | 
black republic, and in setting an example of in- 
subordination, he was not in a position to re- 
buke law-breakers. 

Secondly, passing from antecedents I come to | 
the present condition of the two candidates, | 
which is the subject of your next inquiry. If 
in any formal particulars the two are on an 
equality, yet, in all substantial respects, the ob- 
vious advantage is with Horace Greeley. 
was nominated by a Republican convention, one 
at Cincinnati and the other at Philadelphia. So 
in this respect they may seem to be on an 





j 





|in friendly grasp. 


Each | Continued life. 
| of the past for coals of fire yet burning. Pile 


hand of the executioner. In just association 
with this humanity will be the triumph of equal 
rights, when the promises of the great declara- 


| tion are fulfilled, and our people are united as 


never before in the enduring fellowship of com- 
mon citizenship. 

To this end there must be reconciliation. 
Nor can I withhold my hand. I freely accept 
the hand that is offered, and reach forth my own 
I am against the policy of 
I am against fanning ancient flames into 
I am against raking in the ashes 


hate. 


up the ashes, extinguish the flame, abolish the 


hate, is my desire. 





And turning to the Democratic party, I hold 
it to all the covenants, solemnly given in the 
adoption of a Republican platform, with Horace 
Greeley as candidate. There can be no back- 
ward step. With no common sympathy I have 
observed that Mr. Hendricks, a leading Demo- 
crat I knew and esteemed in the Senate, has re- 
cently announced his acceptance of the consti- 
tutional amendments, with their logical results. 
He proposes as a proper key-note to the ex- 
traordinary movement now swelling to a sure 
triumph, ‘‘Just laws and public virtue.” This 
is a note-worthy aspiration, entirely fit on this 
occasion. My key-note is ‘“The unity of the re- 
public, and the equal rights of all, with recon- 
ciliation.” 

Such is my cry, and wherever my voice can 
reach there do I insist upon all these, humbly 
invoking the blessing of Divine Providence 
which I believe must settle on so just a cause. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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Senator Sumner’s Letter. 

One by one the idols of our early political 
manhood are turned to the wall or sadly broken. 
We have seen many put aside since we first 
embarked on the current of public affairs, and 
the hearts of their admiring friends have been 
wrung with sorrow and disappointment. But 
we never expected thfs grief to come to us—to 
write that the foremost statesman of the country, 
the guide of our youth and the teacher of our 
maturer age—he who deservedly stands at the 
head of the grandest movement of our times— 
would himself at last fall from his high pinna- 
cle of public and political effort, and turn back 
the glorious history of his personal renown. 

In no other words can we describe the aflilia- 
tion of Charles Sumner with the Democratic 
party. We publish enough of his letter to the 
colored men of the country to show that his 
private and personal griefs have led to this mel- 
ancholy result. If that letter has any argu- 
ment it is that the Democratic party may be 
trusted on the question of human rights—that 
they have at last accepted the issues of their 
opponents, the Republicans. It follows, there- 
fore, to the reasoning mind, that a party that 
has produced such an auspicious result is one to 
be proud of and to labor for, rather than desert 
and contemn. It is one of whose achievements 
every member should be proud, and in whose 
opportunity for further ennobling service he 
should rejoice. Notso thinks our late conspicu- 
ous and eloquent leader. He sees in the Demo- 
cratic party that promise of future reforms and 
wise progression that is to make the honest anu 
humane heart glad; and, turning his back upon 
his associates of a quarter of a century, so far 
as his voice and influence go, he bids his coun- 
trymen foster and strengthen the foes of every 
measure that he has during this long period 
strenuously urged! 

And what in truth is this Democratic party to 
which Mr. Sumner invites us? We know it as 
the plotter for wresting Texas from Mexico, at 
the expense of the war which followed; which 
passed the fugitive-slave law, and sought the 
extension of slavery over virgin soil; which re- 
moved the landmarks of the Missouri compro- 
mise, and assaulted nigh unto death our elo- 
quent Senator; that colored Kansas with the 
blood of the early settlers and dispersed its 
legislators at the point of the bayonet; that 
sought to poison all the international as 
well as domestic relations of the government 
with the virus of slavery, so that everywhere 
the foul cancer should be discerned; that, fail- 
ing in this, conspired to divide the country into 
two independent governments, and precipitated 
the most causeless rebellion the world ever 
witnessed; that, in furtherance of its unholy 
purpose of national disintegration, ravaged, 
burned, killed; that had not a member in all 
the Southern States that opposed this rebellion, 
and scarce a journal in the North that did not 
aid and encourage it to the extent of the suffer- 
ance of the loyal people by whom it was sur- 
rounded; that, when it lost its cause on the bat- 
tle-field, renewed the contest in unbroken oppo- 
sition to every beneficent and regenerating 
measure that the changed condition of the coun- 
try demanded—now violently opposing the con- 
stitutional amendments and the civil and politi- 
cal rights of the blacks; now mercilessly treat- 
ing its late colored dependants; now carrying 
terror by night in reckless and secret bands; 
and anon sulking through the duties of life and 
business as though the welfare of the commu- 
nity were nothing to it. Vindictive, merci- 
less, arrogant, rebellious, these are the men 
that it is now deemed safe to welcome to our 
confidence without further guarantees, and put 
into their hands the welfare of the colored pop- 
ulation, under the auspices of such a President 
as Horace Greeley —passionate, credulous, blun- 
dering, of uneven judgment, and dangerous as- 
sociates—would make! We confess this recom- 
mendation is to us the extreme of folly and in- 
fatuation ! 

It would be the height of self-delusion for us 
to attribute this advice of Senator Sumner 
wholly to a sense of public duty. The fact, 
painful as it is to acknowledge it, is that he and 
the President have seriously differed. That 
difference has expanded into an angry quarrel. 
Every attempt at reconciliation has failed—not 
on the part of the President, who has again and 
again signified his willingness to meet Mr. Sum- 
ner on friendly terms; but on that of the latter, 
who, at the outset of the administration, was 
disappointed that the leading Republican Sena- 
tors should not have been consulted in making 
up the Cabinet, and who could uot brook the 
later aspersions and animadversions of some of 
the gentlemen whom the President retained in 
his confidence. Comments on the President's 
course none too generous and deferential, re- 
peated at dinner-tables and in private, were 
borne to the ears of the President, which did 
not certainly promote a better feeling. Then 
came the San Domingo debate, with its invec- 
tive and charges, followed by the interference 
of certain Senatorial busy-bodies who sought 
power and patronage by fomenting this quarrel, 
and with it the slight to Mr. Sumner in the 
recall of Minister Motley, and the positive re- 
buke, by his displacement from the foreign-re- 
lations committee. The fire of passion burned 
hot after this, and so it still burns. It has been 
a fierce and disheartening quarrel, for it has 
placed those who were the friends of each of 
these eminent men in a false position of sym- 
pathy with the one or the other as they have 
failed to comment, or assume sides, in the unhap- 
py controversy. 

Mr. Sumner has had an opportunity such as 
seldom come to men to show his greatness of 
soul. A reconciliation with the President would 
have made God and all the angels rejoice, could 
he have forgotten and forgiven the slights and 
wrongs put upon him. But even this was not 
necessary. He was not asked to humiliate him- 
self. He need only to have been reconciled 
with the Republican party, which endorsed and 
sustained the President, and he would have 
stood in history as the measure of a perfect man. 
But he has declined this opportunity. He gives 
what influence he commands to the enemies of 
that party—of the offspring that he in good part 
presented to the world. So far as he can, he 
restores that party, which does not accept the 
situation; that clamors for ‘‘reconciliation” and 
Greeley because they find in them their last 
chance to seize once more the prizes and power 
of the government. In the burning words of 
Mrs. Clemmer Ames: ‘‘Is it the new South re- 


generated in blood and tears that is now for 
Horace Greeley? No, it isthe old South. It 
is the South which to-day in secret clans de- 
clares eternal fealty to the ‘lost cause’; which 
swears by everything sacred it will seek not 
only the sectional supremacy of the South, but 
its future independence. Why do they shout 
for Horace Greeley? Because they accept his 
ancient faith of the equal rights of all men? 
No. They kiss his feet because he bailed Jef- 
ferson Davis; because he has acknowledged the 
right of any State to secede; because, in his 
long presidential electioneering tour -through 
the South, he directly or indirectly pledged 
himself, if elected, to pensions for rebel sol- 
diers; because, if elected, they believe that they 
can command through him their forfeited su- 
premacy, the prestige, and the tyranny, which 
the war destroyed, and to whose loss the old 
South refuses to be reconciled. Are we to be 
‘reconciled’ to their return to power? Never! 
Between the feudal South and the new, born of 
freedom, there can be no reconciliation, now or 
ever.” 

It is to this party and this power, however 
much we may seek to disguise the fact, that 
Mr. Sumner has lent himself through his es- 
trangement from the President. We regret the 
cause—we mourn the result. Much as we have 
loved—and still love—the great Senator, there 
is but one course for us, and all who honor the 
Republican party for its inestimable services, 
and that is to abide in its precincts and accept 
its destiny. With all the limitations that the most 
prejudiced clothe President Grant, one thing is 
sure — ‘‘he has no faults that endanger the 
country; rather, he has the virtues which show 
greatest in her moments of extremest peril.” 
Go back to the Fourth of July, 1863, and to the 
events on the bluffs of Vicksburg! Shall we 
ever forget that in our utmost need he proved 
to the country what no other American did or 
could? The scars which he laid upon the back 
of treason should be lines of living light to 
gleam in the eyes of loyal men forever! We 
prefer to show our gratitude to the great captain 
for an undissevered country by constancy to 
the party that has made such a man and sucha 
history possible. Still do we fellowship, as for 
nearly twenty-five years, with the men who 
trust in principle and seek for justice for all— 
not advocates of one man as against another, not 
for Grant as against Greeley, but for truth 
against falsehood, loyalty against lurking trea- 
son, upright government against a fraud, a 
sham. Though all leaders fail, and the honest- 
minded host wander blindly hither and thither 
in search of the eternal truth, let us be found in 
the body of the faithful, not faltering till the 
ransom of our land is complete. But we shall 
not fail! The silent, persistent, devoted chief- 
tain who stands at our head, who never called 
a council of war and never lost a battle, whose 
star is still in the ascendant, will, with God’s 
favor vouchsafed to praying, Christian men, 
lead us through the wilderness of doubt now 
upon us to the clear sunshine of peaceful and 
deserved success! 








The Late President of Mexivo. 

Mexico will not have peace as long as she is con- 
trolled by Mexicans ; but the country is peculiar- 
ly unfortunate in the loss of her president, Benito 
Juarez, under whose administration there has 
been a better article of peace than there had 
been in many years. ‘‘Descended from the na- 
tive Indian race of the country,” says an appre- 
ciative biographical notice of the dead presi- 
dent, ‘‘he was in hearty sympathy with the great 
body of the people in their aspirations for 
greater freedom, for self-development, for a 
better government and fora purer religion. He 
was sixty-five years of age, and, having been 
liberally educated, had been in public life for 
many years, first as a member of a local legis- 
lature, and subsequently as a judge, member of 
the Mexican congress, governor of a state, min- 
ister of justice, president of the supreme court, 
and fur many years president of Mexico. He 
was honored by banishment frum the country in 
1853, by that corrupt tyrant, Santa Ana, and 
was again driven trom the country by Miramon, 
in 1860. He was elected president the follow- 
ing year, and though driven from place to place 
by the army of the Emperor Maximilian he 
never yielded his claim to be the lawful ruler of 
the country, and in 1867 he succeeded in freeing 
the country of its invaders. He was reélected 
to the presidency that year, and again a few 
months ago; and though there has been for 
some time a party in arms opposed to him, he 
was 80 strong in the esteem and support of the 
best people of the country that the rebels were 
kept in sparsely-settled districts, and their oper- 
ations were principally organized expeditions 


for robbery. This brief but honorable record r 


of the life of Juarez discloses little of what he 
did for Mexico, in the purification of the public 
service, the reorganization of courts of justice, 
the encouragement of railroads and other pub- 
lic works, the fostering of schools, the securing 
of equal religious privileges to worshippers of 
all denominations, and by the influence of a life 
of integrity and devotion ty the welfare of the 
country. His death may set back the wheels of 
progress, and inspire those who have opposed 
his reforms with the hope of a new lease of 
power, and the country may endure another 
period of revolution and misrule; but the good 
seeds sown by him have taken root, and the 
whole future of Mexico will be shaped by the 
wise policy and upright rule of the deceased 
emancipator, reformer and president.” 





MINOR MATTERS. 


AnotHeR Reset Document.—The National 
Republican Committee have printed the report 
of James P. Holcombe to Judah P. Benjamin, 
rebel Secretary of State, forcirculation. It de- 
tails his connection with the peace conference 
at Niagara. During the season he met, among 
others, Governor Hunt, Ben. Wood, Buckalew 
of Pennsylvania, and McLean of Cincinnati, 
and heard from Voorhees, Pendleton and Val- 
landigham. Editorials in the New York 7'rt- 
bune, together with intimations from friends in 
New York, had induced the hope that the edi- 
tor of that paper entertained more moderate 
views on the question of peace than the Repub- 
lican party. Sanders’s first letter to Greeley 
was unauthorized by Clay, Thompson and Hol- 
combe, but afterwards allowed to stand. Gree- 
ley was deceived through the ignorance, knav- 
ery or folly of Colorado Jewett—whom he 
(Greeley) employed to communicate with San- 


dera—into the belief that the Democrats at Ni- | 


agara Falls had a diplomatic position and were 
authorized to treat for peace. They were anx- 


ious to go to Washington as the place of meet- | 


ing, so they could have a chance to observe the 
temper of the people and the resources of the 
country. In framing their reply to Mr. Gree- 
ley they endeavored so to shape it as to compel 
Mr. Lincoln to disclose the true policy of his 
administration. In closing, Holcombe urged 
the continuance of efforts to create anarchy at 
the North, to introduce arms, to stir up revolu- 
tion, and to subsidize leading journals. The 
connection with the matter by Greeley shows 
that while he commenced his comments on the 
war by bawling ‘‘on to Richmond” inconsider- 
ately and out of season, he closed them by ef- 
forts in aid of a disgraceful and timid peace. 
This second published letter of the oo oa 





against the integrity of the government shows 


* 


Greeley a credulous and pitiable intermeddler, 
as he truly is. 


THe Marriage or Nitsson.—Christine Nils- 
son was married, in Westminster Abbey, on Sat- 
urday last, to M. Rouzaud. The nuptials were 
witnessed by an immense assemblage, includ- 
ing many of the aristocracy and a number of 
well-known artists. Among those present were 
Baron Brunow, Russian Minister, Hon. R. C. 
Schenck, American Minister, Lady Peel and 
Madame Titiens. Count de Steenlock, secreta- 
ry of the Swedish Legation, gave away the 
bride. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by Dean Stanley. At the conclusion of the 
festivities the newly-married couple set off on 
their wedding-tour. The presents amount to 
$60,000. The Princess of Wales sent a dia- 
mond-bracelet to her. The New York Evening 
Post comments thus pleasantly on this mar- 
riage :— 

A health to Madame Rouzaud! Hymen has 
rarely lighted so brilliant a torch as when he 
presided at the auspicious nuptials of Made- 
moiselle Christine Nilsson and M. Auguste 
Rouzaud. We say auspicious, because all the 
facts and circumstances connected with the event 
are of the happy sort, and give the promise of 
a married life of thorough sympathy and devo- 
ted affection. Those who know Miss Nilsson 
are well satisfied that it was a love-match. 
From among a great multitude of admirers who 
were ready to lay rank and fortune at her feet she 
chose this gentleman as one who had shown by 
his constancy the sincerity of his passion; and 
all the adulation that has been paid her in the 
capitals of the world, ‘‘the applause of applaud- 
ed men,” the incense of the queens of society, 
has been as nothing in comparison with the 
homage of this one heart. Mutual attachment 
is a desirable thing to begin with in a wedding, 
and in this union ail the other incidents were 
gratifying. To be married by the dean of West- 
minster under the roof of the ancient abbey, to 
be ‘‘given away” by a high dignitary of the di- 
plomatie circle, to receive a diamond-bracelet 
from the princess of Wales, happens to very 
few simple country girls in this prosaic age, 
and sounds more like the imaginary and delight- 
fully-improbable plot of a libretto than actual 
fact. Yet all this took place, and as the young 
lyric artist knelt at the altar with her bridegroom, 
in the presence of the rank and fashion of Lon- 
don, the sculptured Handel that looked down on 
the scene from Poet’s Corner might well have 
sounded his marble trumpet in a nuptial march. 
The wedding journey of our prima donna is to 
be made in a visit to Sweden, the dear native 
land she has never forgotten, and never seen 
since she achieved fame and fortune. There 
she has several brothers and sisters who have 
been made comforta»le for life through her 
bounty, and who will receive her with pride 
and pleasure; and there, at this moment, the 
best wishes of hundreds of friends and thou- 
sands of admirers will follow her from this side 
of the Atlantic. 


Tue Destruction or Mr. Emerson's Res- 
IDENCE.—A correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican says the burning of Mr. Emerson's 
house at Concord was not so complete a con- 
flagration as the Boston papers represented, and 
the house is to be rebuilt at once on the same 
spot, and probably of the same torm and size. 
The wing containing the kitchen was not burned 
at all, and half the walls and the lower floor of 
the main house are but little injured. The fur- 
niture was nearly all saved, and all Mr. Emer- 
son’s books, manuscripts and pictures are safe, 
and have been deposited in a room under the 
town library in the public square. The books, 
papers and photographs in the attic, where the 
fire began, were more or less injured, and some 
of them are destroyed. The fire was probably 
set, for it could not have caught from the kitch- 
en chimney, and there had been no fire for some 
days in the chimney near which it began. It 
was first discovered by Mr. Emerson himself 
between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morning, when 
the flames were dropping through from the at- 
tic into a closet in his sleeping-room. He gave 
the alarm to his family and the neighbors, who 
gathered hastily, and, under his direction, with 
the help of the fire companies, saved the valua- 
bles and finally extinguished the fire. The fine 
trees about the house are uninjured, and noth- 
ing except the upper part of the main house is 
burned. A chimney has fallen, and the water 
from the enginesand from a subsequent rain has 
added to the injury done by the fire. The 
small amount of insurance will not cover the 


caused by the fire to a quiet student like Mr. 
Emerson are very great. He has taken shelter 
with his family in the Old Manse, belonging to 
his cousins of the Ripley family, in which his 
father was born, and where he lived himself 
for a while in 1835 before occupying the house 
that has just been burnt. It is said (by Haw- 
thorne, too, if the correspondent mistakes not) 
that Mr. Emerson’s first book, ‘‘Nature,” was 
written in that home of his ancestors, which 
Hawthorne has made famous. But his own 
house, though much more modern, is endeared 
by more intimate associations than the historic 
Old Manse. In it his children were born, and 
from it his mother, his first-born son, and the 
last of his brothers were buried; his books 
were nearly all written in the now dismantled 
study, and there he has received hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of friends and strangers, who 
have made pilgrimage to Concord to see and 
hear him. If there were any doubt or delay 
about rebuilding this house these friends and 
admirers might well put their hands tothe work 
and rebuild it themselves, as a memorial of 
what they owe to the gentle spirit of its hospit- 
able host. The plain library, with its simple 
book-shelves and cabinets, its heads of Dante 
and Carlyle and Tennyson on the walls, and 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘Pates” over the mantel- 
piece, will dwell in the memory of many a 
scholar, and should be as imperishable as the 
recollection of it in their minds, and as the 
thoughts that have there found expression. It 
is pleasant to hear that it will be restored to its 
old aspect and proportions. 





POLITICAL MENTION. 


The Republican State Committee of Massa- 
chusetts have voted to hold the State Conven- 
tion at Worcester, on Wednesday, the 28th inst. 


As we go to press, of the result of the elec- 
tion in North Carolina nothing can be definitely | 
stated, or even predicted with any reasonable 
degree of certainty. Both parties claim the 
victory, the Republicans by 5,000 or 6,000 ma- 
jority, and the Democrats by 10,000. The As- 
sociated Press despatches generally show con- 
servative gains, but it is asserted that their state- 
ments are obtained from Democratic sources, 
| and that they cannot be regarded as trustworthy. 
Correspondents of Republican papers in New 
York do not acknowledge that the State has 
elected the Liberal Democratic ticket, but say 
| that the most authentic information to be ob- 
| tained indicates the contrary to be the fact. 
| Gen. Banks has declared for Greeley, saying 
| that it is in view of general principles and pub- 
| lic interests alone that he is led to this conelu- 
lsion. ‘The uniting of the masses of the people 
of all parties, sections and races in support of 
the grand results of the war is indispensable to 
the permanent establishment and the general 
recognition of these results. It can be secured 
by no other means. We shall all be forced to 
this conclusion sooner or later. This united 
action upon this basis has been the hope of my 
life. I fervently desired it during the war, and 
in the reconstruction of States subsequent to 
the war. I believe it is now tendered to us in 
good faith in the nomination of Mr. Greeley, 
and for one I cannot reject it.” 
| -The ‘‘Liberal Republican” State Committee of 








loss, however, and the trouble and annoyance | 


Massachusetts is as follows: F. W. Bird of 
Walpole, Charles G. Davis of Plymouth, Jo- 
seph M. Day of Barnstable, Chester Snow of 
Harwich, Rodney French of New Bedford, Jo- 
seph F. Paul of Boston, John A. Bassett, 
Jonathan Mansfield of Lynn, L. M. Haskins, 
Henry G. Parker of Boston, Albert Day of 
Wakefield, Louis Lapham, C. A. B. Shepard of 
Boston, Geo. H. Monroe of Boston, R. C. Dun- 
ham of Boston, David Manning, H. H. Stark- 
weather of Northampton, John L. Rice of 
Springfield, J. H. Stockwell of Webster, 
J. M. Brewster of Pittsfield, Elizur Wright of 
Medford, T. H. Armstrong, Henry Walker 
of Quincy, George H. Eddy. The officers are 
as follows: Chairman, F. W. Bird; Secretary, 
R. C. Dunham; Treasurer, C. A. B. Shepard; 
Committee on Organization, Messrs. Walker, 
Bassett and Haskins; Executive Committee, 
Messrs. Shepard, Paul, Rice, French, Day, and 
the Chairman and Secretary, ez ofictis ; Finance 
Committee, Messrs. Shepard, Paul, Manning, 
Mansfield and Eddy. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

James Fisk, father of the late Colonel Jim, 
recently gave Gen. J. W. Phelps a severe horse- 
whipping at the Revere House, Brattleboro’. 
Mr. Fisk has been an inmate of the asylum for 
the insane for many years, but is allowed to go 
about town during his lucid intervals. At the 
time of the castigation he drove up to the hotel, 
and, alighting, stepped up behind Gen. Phelps 
and began to apply the whip over his head and 
shoulders without warning, and he had struck 
several blows when outside parties interfered 
and put a stop tothe performance. The cause 
of the affair is supposed to be some imagined 
insult received by Mr. Fisk from Gen. Phelps. 

A strange case of kidnapping has recently 
come to light at Lawrence, Mass. George 
Heckler of that place came to Boston about 
four months ago and began work ina barber's 
shop, but after three days disappeared, and noth- 
ing was known of his whereabouts till his wife 
received a letter, a few days ago, stating that he 
was kidnapped at Boston, hurried on board the 
British brig Anna Maria, and forced to make the 
trip to Hamburg as a common sailor. On reach- 
ing Hamburg he escaped and walked to Berlin, 
where he put himself under the protection of 
the American consul, who investigated the case, 
found his story to be true, and provided means 
for his return. He is expected to reach home 
soon, as he sailed from a German port several 
days ago. 

At a dinner which the Amherst alumni of Bos- 
ton gave the victorious Amherst crew at the Par- 
ker House, on Friday evening last, and attend- 
ed by about seventy besides the crew, George F. 
Homer presided, and speeches were made by 
Capt. Bradley and the other members of the 
crew, giving an account of the race as it ap- 
peared to them. Joseph Nickerson, in behalf 
of the Boston alumni, promised anything in the 
way of money that might be needed for boating 
at; Amherst, and J. W. Phelps, of Springfield, 
promised that the Amherst alumni there would 
not be found wanting. H. D. Hyde, M. F. 
Dickinson, Jr., G@. W. Ware, Jr., and others, 
made speeches, full of enthusiasm and rejoicing 
over the victory of Amherst. Letters and tele- 
grams were read from Speaker Sandford, Prof. 
Mather, and many others, and the exercises 
were enlivened by some capital college songs. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vacation Letters. 


NEW BEDFORD-WAY AND MARTHA’S VINE 
YARD. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, July 27, 1872. 

Taking the cars on the Old Colony Railroad 
for New Bedford, on a pleasant morning of the 
The 
country looked beautifully, and the Old Colony 
road runs through a most delightful part of it, 
giving one admirable sea-views as well as land- 
scapes of fertility and beauty. Arriving at Fair- 
haven in good season, the traveller takes the 
ferry-boat across the Acushnet to New Bedford, 
and is soon in the city—where I, at least, had 
never been before. It was once noted for its 
whaling interests, but now more, I should say, 
for its handsome and stylish ladies. 

At half-past one I found a steamer, the ‘‘Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard,” just starting for the place from 
which it took its name, and was soon on the 
way across Buzzard’s Bay and the Vineyard 
Sound to Edgartown. I thought there was an 
unusual number of ladies and gentlemen on 
board, but did not, for some time, discover that 
it was a large excursion party, comprising 
prominent public men from all parts of the 
State, who were going to participate in the 
opening of the ‘‘Sea-View House,” at ‘‘Oak 
Bluffs.” The journey across was about three 
hours long, and was very pleasant. The day 
was beautiful, the views clear, and, there being 
a good breeze, every imaginable craft, with all 


week, we were soon steaming southward. 


sails set, was proceeding on its devious way. 
The passage over was enlivened by singing and 
comic anecdotes and speeches. 

At about half-past four we came in sight of 
the ‘*Bluffs,” and found fifteen hundred or two 
thousand persons awaiting the arrival of the 
steamer. As we approached the whart the 
scene seemed more like the Fourth of July, or 
one of the Jubilee days, in Boston, than any- 
thing else; the large hotel, all the surrounding 
villas, andthe yachts and water-craft of all kinds, 
being decked with flags, streamers and Chinese 
lanterns, the latter for the evening show. Two 
or three bands were discoursing music, and 
each was surrounded by an admiring crowd. 
The hotel is situated within a stone’s throw of 
the water, and accommodates about four hun- 
dred guests. The summer residences at the 
‘‘Vineyard” are hardly fully occupied yet, but 
in a fortnight the place will be crowded. Ac- 
companied by a band of music, we marched 
through the little village of two-story residences 
and back to the hotel. A grand supper and 
dance in the evening closed the ceremonies of 
opening the hotel to the satisafction of every- 
body present. 

Taking the evening boat back to New Bed- 
ford, the sail again was very pleasant, though 
somewhat shorter than the passage over. The 
next day was devoted to the city of New Bed- 
ford, and I found it to be a much larger place 
than IL expected. A drive to the ‘‘head of the 


| river” and then ‘‘around the Point” gave a glance 


at some very fine residences, and also a fine 
view of the bay. Spending the little time I had 
left in playing ‘‘croquet” and eating ice-cream 
(for it was very warm), I was obliged to return 
to Boston, well satisfied with everything con- 
nected with my short trip excepting the short- 


ness of the time. JUNIOR. 


ISLES OF SHOALS AND OLD YORK. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Portsmouth, July 29, 1872. 

Jumping into the cars of the Eastern Railway 
and running down to Portsmouth, one has 4 
chance to note the improved management of the 
corporation since the last annual meeting, and 
to delight in some of the finest scenery to be 
found in New England. In the former regard, 
though the train will be long at this season, 
every one has a seat, and the conductor in his 
neat uniform, and the water-boy in no uniform 
at all but quite the reverse, are polite and at- 
entive as well can be; in the latter, the fre- 
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The Greeley Welcome at, Chappaqua, 
“REFORMERS” WHO WERE 
SOME OF THE “REFORM 


Seni 

The invitations to the festival announced 8.20 
A. M.-as the hour of departure from New York, 
city; but as that was an unduly early hour for 
the Democratic guests, but few of them put in 
an appearance on time. Quite a number ar- 
rived at the depot from three to five minutes be- 
hind time, but, on learning that a second train 
would start two hours later, they smothered 
their ligappoimtment and Lb pray to devise, 
ways ard teafs for passing the intervening 
time. Some sought neighboring restaurants to 
splice out their half-eaten breakfasts; a few 
skirmished for cocktails that had been aban- 
doned in the haste of getting to the train; and 
others improved the opportunity to run over to 
Central Park and see the animals. In the mean- 
time the early birds, including the Hon. F. W.. 
Bird of Massachusetts, were speeding their way 
toward the modern shrme of all sanguinely am- 
bitious politicians, where they duly arrived at 
10.30 A. M. . They were received at the depot 
by the Old Farmer with open arms, and right 
heartily welcomed as they, descended from the 
train. Among this party was one peculiarly 
ready visitor, the Hon. George N. Sanders. 
George looked as though he was the youngest 
man of the party and the happiest. As he 
stretched forth both hands to greet Uncle Hor- 
ace his whole frame seemed to shake with de- 
light. ae 

““To-Whom-it-May-Concern, how are you? 
cried George, in exuberant merriment. 

‘‘Why, Sanders, is that you?” responded Dr. 
Greeley, in amazement. ‘When did you get 
back from Niagara Falls?” And the old philos- 
opher laughed at his own retort, while Sanders 
shook again with delight. : 

Then the tall, spare form of Frank W. Bird 
of Massachusetts glided between the two, and 
the voice of Faneuil Hall was heard exclaiming, 
“Greeley, Greeley, how do'you do? Have you 
forgotten me since we slept together at the Re- 
vere House ?” 

Dr. Greeley peered through his gold-framed 
glasses, and at once, figuratively, fell upon the 
neck of his venerable friend; crying, ‘‘No, no; 
Bird, I’m glad to see you. I knew my old abo- 
litionist friends would not desert me at this 
time. None of them do. ! have no trouble 
with the real abolitionists; it’s only the new 
converts that stand aloof from me now. You 
are welcome to Chappaqua, my old and true 
friend.” 

The next guest to be saluted was Judge Rea- 
gan, of Texas, ex-Postmaster-General of the 
Confederacy, a small, compact, good-looking, 
dignified man of middle age, who remarked, on 
shaking the woodchopper’s proffered hand; 
‘The time was when, to visit you and grasp 
your hand fraternally, would have been the polit- 
ical ruin of any man from my section of the 
country; but since you crossed the bloody 
chasm and rescued our chieftain from his dun- 
geon Southern statesmen can well afford to 
honor you. I am proud and happy to be your 
guest.” 

Dr. Greeley replied: ‘‘What I did for Mr. 
Davis I did because it was right. When the 
war ceased it was time to have peace. We are 
going to have it now, with no more sectional 
animosities. | Everybody is welcome here, 
whether he comes from the South or the North, 
the East or the West, so long only as he is loy- 
al to the government; and I don’t believe there 
are any disloyal men now.” 

And so the greetings went on, and all shades 
ot former political sentiment were received 
with equal cordiality. But while this was going 
on the youthful George N. Sanders had disap- 
peared. 

“Where’s Sanders?” cried Dr. Greeley, anx- 
iously. Nobody could tell, though everybody 
looked around. ‘‘Dear me!” continued the phil- 
osopher, “I hope he hasn't been carried away 
in the train. But if he has he can get back on 
the next down train. We can’t wait for him. 
It’s time to go to the farm. I want to show you 
something ef my farming. This way, gentle- 
men.” And, taking the arm of his old abolition 
friend, Bird, the woodchopper led the way down 
the platform and through the little village to- 
ward the entrance to the farm. 

On passing the village tavern a voice from 
the procession sung out, ‘‘There’s Sanders!” 
On glancing in at the door of the rural hostelry 
the universal diplomat was seen, surrounded by 
a company composed of some of Dr. Greeley’s 
Northern and Southern guests and a few resi- 
dents of Chappaqua, pouring off bumpers of gin 
and tanzy to ‘the auspicious movement in 
American politics that brings into happy accord 
gentlemen of such diverse political sentiments 
as we see here to-day.” 

The philosopher didn’t see Sanders. Ife 
couldn't be tempted even to look into that bar- 
room, but with the apostle of Faneuil Hall plod- 
ded steadily along toward the inviting groves 
of the homestead farm. Sanders and his friends, 
observing the passage of the procession, cut 
their impromptu festivities short and fell in in 
the rear. The villagers gazed in admiration, and 
raised their hats in silent respect as the compa- 
ny filed past. It was but a few steps to the 
farm entrance, and then the route lay along 
a somewhat dusty read running circuitously 
along the base of the well-wooded hills up to 
the unpretending farm-house, which could only 
be seen when close upon it. But the old 
farmer didn’t stop at the farm-house, though 
some of his guests did, but continued on toa 
wild and rocky ravine, and down a long flight of 
steps that led to its bottom, where was located 
the famous spring. 

‘Now, gentlemen, refresh yourselves ; there's 
plenty here to drink, and you never drank any- 
thing better,” said the happy and hospiteble 
host. 

“Ts it strong?” cried a Western copperhead. 

“It won't give you a headache,” replied Dr. 
Greeley. 

“Are there any snakes about here?” asked 
Sanders, peering cautiously about. 

‘There are a few copperheads just now,” re- 
sponded the old farmer; ‘‘but they are perfectly 
tame.” This impromptu witticism created a 
roar of laughter, in which the Democrats 
joined most heartily. 

After everybody had tested the water and pro- 
nounced it good the jolly host led the way to 
other parts of the plantation, manifesting great 
pride in pointing out all its beauties and the 
work he had done upon it.—.Vew York Sun. 





A Summer Meditation. 
—e— 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Summer has come with all her baggage. 
There is no longer any doubt of that. She has 
come to stay until she wears her welcome out. 
And to the most of us right welcome is she. 
Even though we do not share her amplest boun- 
ty we catch a reflection of joy from those who 
are more blessed than we, and seem to stand 
ourselves in the midst of fresh grasses and 
flowers and early fruits. The cherries hang 
temptingly from the over-arching rafters of 
Fulton Market; strawberries nestle among the 
verdant leaves; succulent green vegetables 
flaunt their wild luxuriance at us from the cor- 
ner grocery. The hand-organs redouble their 
soul-compelling strains in the cool of the after- 
noon. It gets late very early. These are all 
proots that Summer has come. 

But a still better proof is found in the in- 
stinctive behavior of the fair sex. They know 
the time of their flitting, like the birds; and 
they are off—with their mates, if it may be; 
without them, if it must be. Some thousands 
have gone to Europe, to make, in a swift and reck- 
less way, that tour which has now become**the 
correct thing ;” other thousands are trooping to 
the watering-places, where they will get a good 
deal of innocent fun and healthful air and exer- 
cise, in spite of much frivolity and display, and 
even wicked dissipation. Many more, we are 
glad to believe, are stealing quietly away with 
their nestlings to cosy nooks in the country, 
where wide-roomed old farm-houses, surround- 
ed by fields and woods, stand ready to receive 
them, and to give them needed rest; where 
paterfamiltas can join them of a Friday or Sat- 
urday night, without wearing himself out in a 
long journey ; where the children can get good 
milk, and the older folks good meat and vege- 
tables, and the weekly paper with regularity— 
but not the daily—that carries too much of life’s 
fitful fever; where every prospect pleases, and 
man, even, is not vile, but stalwart and good- 
natured, and glad to give Johnny a ride on the 
hay-wagon. , 

Happy they who have found such retreat; 
and more miserable by contrast the captives in 
the hands of the country Philistines, who sell 
all their best products to the city market-deal- 
ers, and take boarders to eat up the rest; who 
cut up their houses into as many little unventi- 
lated dens as they can, so as to make business 
pay. better per square yard of floor; who are, 
in short, nothing but the worst type of the city 
boarding-house keeper, transplanted to the 
country, and rendered intensely disagreeable by 
their eagerness to do in a short season the 
plundering of the year, and by their inability, 


through lack of 
ke¢p, their, vi d ed. 
To every hard-working business man we say, 
if it is honorgi}y pyatpette, Py gil means give 
yourself this- year ‘a long ac: tion. Get away 
altogether from the dust and noise of business. 
Give your wife and children somettiing niore 
than the hours of sullen fatigue, snatched from 
the week by a neat use of Sunday, which, being 
of no money value in town, is Jaid at the shrine 
of rural and conjagal peace. If it is only a 
question of a little money more or less, do not 
let the chance of unneeded gain weigh against 
this truly golden chance of one long happy sum- 
mer of your own, 3 
‘ But perhaps duty, or honor, or affeetion, or 
stern necessity, keeps youintown. Well, there 
are consolatiéns here that may make your lot 
quite tolerable. There are ice-cream and arc- 
tic soda-water, there is the Central. Park, 
there..is —Thomas’s magnificent and delicious 
garden concerts—more enjoyable, we firmly 
believe, than the big Jubilee itself; and there 
are cool and sweetly solitary evenings at 
home in the deserted house, when, the family, 
being gone, and no visitors expected, one 
lounges about any room that takes one’s fan- 
cy in such well-ventilated guise as the ther- 
mometer dictates, and reads the last and breezi- 
est summer book, or writes appreciatively of 
the joys of the season, as we do now. 
How much are we accustomed to talk and feel 
as if we and our like constituted the mass of 
mankind! Yet how insignificant we really are. 
Broadway is not less crawded when everybody 
is ‘‘out of town.” New York can spill over 
enough population to fill all the country sub- 
urbs and sprinkle the world from San Francis- 
co to Vienna, and yet remain to all appearance 
full. Whoever goes away, the laborer, the 
cripple, the poor and sick stay. Not indeed to 
be quite so wretched or oppressed as in the 
chill days of winter. There is nothing so ter- 
rible to the ill-provided poor as the ‘‘fine brac- 
ing cold snap” of the furred and padded citizen ; 
and the warmth of summer, the beauty which 
even in cities cannot be wholly hidden, brings 
blessings to the least and lowest. The windows 
of tenement-houses are green with leaves and 
bright blossoms; ragged children. enjay -with 
silent awe or boisterous glee the glories of the 
parks; night casts aside her terrible weapons 
of cold, and is the caressing and cherishing 
mother of the poor. 
Yet there is much suffering among the help- 
less in the city summer, which is aggravated by 
the absence of the classes usually most swift to 
succor and relieve. We heartily join in the 
recent eloquent appeal of the venerable Dr. 
Muhlenberg, who urges upon pleasure and 
health-seekers, about to leave the city, the duty 
of placing in the hands of pastors, or other 
suitable persons, the means of relieving distress 
and suffering during their absence; and espe- 
cially, of givingto the poor a taste, at least, of 
the country’s delight, though only in a day’s 
excursion. A small proportion of what so 
many are about to spend freely this season for 
the merry-makings of vacation would suffice to 
give to thousands in less-favored cases a new 
and grateful sense of the bounty of summer. 


wners, to do it skillfully and 








Nasby Again! 


pees 
A GOOD DEMOCRAT GONE.—ELDER PENNI- 
BACKER’S DEATH.—WHAT KILLED HIM. 


(wich is in the State uv Kentucky), 
July 20, 1872. 

We hev bin smitten! Death’s icy hand hez 
removed from our midst one who wuz towunst 
an ornament anda piller. Elkanah Pennibacker 
is no more. Elder Pennibacker wuz a native uv 
Kentucky ; indeed no other State cood hev per- 
doost sich a man. He wuz born in the very 
house in wich he died, or rather died in wat wus 
left uv it. It hed bin a large house wunst, but 
when Linkin emansipated the niggers, and the 
Elder and his six sons wuz deprived uv labor, 
they found it impossible to git firewood. After 
the rail fences wuz gone they commenced on 
the house, and had yoosed it all up but four 
rooms. 

The death uv this good man is doo to the 
Greeley movement. He never wuz capable uv 
understanding it, and at first refoozed to yield 
to it. He refvozed to buy one uv the white hats 
wich I brot back from Cincinnati, and Bascum 
wuz forst to take stern measures with him. 
‘*Nary drink, Elder, till it goes under that hat!” 
That fetched him; he put it on. 

“Wat do we want to take up Greeley for?” 
he asked. 

“To beat Grant with!” I ansered. 

“Why not take up Grant to beat Greeley 
with?” replied this honest, tho’ obtoose, old 
man, to wich I didn’t say a word, findin’ an an- 
ser somewhat difficult. : 

Ile aeceptid Greeley, however, tho’ it wuz 
mostly becoz we insistid on it, but he did it ina 
dazed sort uv a way, and wuz never hisself af- 
terward. He deliberately cut down two hicko- 
ries wich he had in front uv his house, and he 
spent the most uv his time spellin’ out articles 
in an old copy uv the 7'riboon. 

“I’m a Dimocrat,” sed he sadly, with a puz- 
zled look, ‘‘and [ find, akkording to my candi- 
date fur President, that I’m a hoss-thief, a liar, 
a perjerd villin, a slum, a harlot, and that I’m 
bought with British gold. I ain’t a harlot, and 
never wuz, and ef I've bin bought with British 
gold, where’s the gold?) Good Hevins! I she 
go mad.” 

And the wretchid old saint, who was afflicted 
with a mind wich wuzn't calkelated to grasp the 
suttleties of modern politix, wood rush out ov 
his house into the field, and calm hisself by 
communin’ with nacher. 

Last ‘Toosday we ratified. He kerried a torch 
and hed on a white hat, but he actid in a very 
eccentric manner. He didn’t keep in a line, 
and wuz constantly murmurin’ to himself, ‘I 
ain't a harlot, I ain’t a harlot, and I never 
wuz.” He went home without takin’ nothin’ at 
Bascom’s, and then I knowed suthin’ wuz wrong. 
No Kentuckian kin survive his loss uv appetite. 

It wuz ez I feared. Wednesday mornin’ he 
was unable to rise from his bed, and I went to 
see him. His mind wuz wanderin’. In his de- 
lirium he asked me to pay him nine dollars and 
a half wich I borrowed uv him five years ago. 
I wuz satisfied from this that he wuz failin’. I 
gave him a little likker in a spoon, wich brot 
him to hisself. 

I left him, but returned in the afternoon. I 
found him werse than ever. He hed deliber- 
ately gone to his closet and taken out a banner 
which he hed proudly carried the year afore, 
wich represented Greeley embracin’ a nigger 
woman wich weighed 200 lbs., and hed torn that 
banner from the supportin’ frame, and wrapped 
hisself into it. He hed destroyed all the mot- 
toes wich we yoosed to carry, such ez “No nig- 
ger supremacy,” ‘** White men shel rool Ameri- 
ky,” and sich, remarkin’. ez he regarded the 
wreck uv em,’ ‘I shel dic, parsor, but I thot 
best to leave nothin’ behind that wood embarrass 
yoo.” I took occasion to hint that he hed bet- 
ter add that note uv hand uv mine to the rooins, 
and he sed sadly that it wood be ez well. ‘It 
ain’t wuth no more than the rest,” he remarkt. 

He got into bed agin and sunk into a troubled 
slumber. In about an hour he awoke, when 
his dimmed eye happened to rest onto the white 
hat uv mine, wich T hed hung onto the bed- 
post. He riz up in bed, boldin’ his hands afore 
his eyes ez ef to shet out some horrid vision, 
and, shreekin’ violently, sunk back,a corpse. 

Thus died Elder Pennibacker, one uv my first 
friends at the Corners. He wuz stanch and 
stoopid. He wuz a bleever in States rites, in 
Ham and Hager, and in Democracy. He died 
from a severe attack uv supposin’ Horris Gree- 
ley to be ez honest ez he wuz himself. He 
woodn't turn ablishnist for no offis, and he 
spozed that Horris wuz still the same old hea- 
then that he alluz wuz. He bleeved that Horris 
hed swallered the Dimocratic party, and, do wat 
I cood, I cood not make him understand that 
the Dimocratic party hed slavered Horris over 
with the presidency and swallered him. Poor 
old man! He don’t understand sich pollitishens 
ez I do, or he wood hev knowd better and lived. 
He died uv stoopidity—a disease, wich, ef it 
wuz alluz fatal, wood redoose our party toa 
mere nothin’ noomerically. 

Deekin Pogram and I are administraters uv 
his estate. Es Bascom hez a mortgage on the 
farm for all it is worth our dooties will be light. 
There ain't been a crop raised on the place 
sence the emancipation uv the niggers, and Bas- 
com hez furnisht him and his sons his likker 
ever sence on tick. Most uv the property in 
this visinity is in the same fix. Mine wood be, 
but fortunately I haven't any. 

Petrocecm V. Nasbr 
(Wich wuz Postmaster). 


CoNFEDERIT X Roaps 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue illusion of a past golden age is one of 
the greatest hindrances to the approach of the 
golden age that should come. If the golden 
age is past, it is not genuine. Gold cannot rust 
nor decay, it comes out of all admixtures and 





all decompositions pure and indestructible. If 
the golden age will not endure, it had better 


never arise, for it can produce nothing but ele- 
gies on its loss.— Schlegel. 


Wnuat to Use ror Warter-pires.—Leaden 
pipes may be employed to conduct water from 
ponds and rivers or open reservoirs, under ordi- 
nary conditions, with: safety., But since, dis- 
turbing agencies of a local character are liable 
to occur, of which water-takers can have no 
knowledge until evil consequences result, it will 
be better to substitute some kind of pipe which 
is safe under ,all_ possible conditions. Neither 
tin-lined lead, aitord ‘ron, or brass pipes, 
meet this want. Iron pipes are entirely uncb- 
jectionable on grounds of safety; and the other 
undesirable features which have been named 
are not of 80 serious a nature as to lead to their 
rejection for common use as service-pipes. By 
lining the interior with cement or glass, a con- 
duit pipe is produced which leaves a better one 
hardly to be desired. Block-tin water-pipes are 
safe and excellent, but costly. Those who do 
not mind expense can resort to this pipe for 
water conduction with assurance that they are 
fully protected from danger. It is quite proba- 
ble that not many years;will elapse before new 
devices for conducting water to dwellings which 
are safe and cheap will be afforded us, as this 
is an important question towards which many 
competent and ingenious minds are turned at the 
present time.—Dr. Nichols’s Fireside Science. 


A Triumpu oF ORDER.— 


A squad of regular infantry, 
In the Cominune’s closing days, 

Had captured a crowd of rebels, 
By the walls of Pere-la-Chaise. 

There were desperate men, wild women, 
And dark-eyed Amazon girls, 

And one little boy, with a peach-down cheek 
And yellow, clustering curls. 


The captain seized the little waif, 
And said: ‘*‘What dost thou here ?” 
“*Sapristt, Citizen Captain! 
I’m a Communist, my dear!” 
“Very well. Then you die with the others!” 
‘‘Very well. That’s my affair! 
But first let me take to my mother, 
Who lives by the wine-shop there, 
“My father’s watch. You see it, 
A gay old thing is it not? 
It would please the old lady to have it, 
Then I'll come back here and be shot.” 


“That is the last we shall see of him,” 
The grizzled captain grinned, 

As the little man skimmed down the hill, 
Like a swallow down the wind. 

For the joy of killing had lost its zest 
In the glut of those awful days, 

And Death writhed gorged like a greedy snake 
From the Arch to Pere-la-Chaise. 

But before the last platoon had fired 
The child’s shrill voice was heard! 

‘‘Houp la! the old girl made such a row 
I feared I should break my word.” 


Against the bullet-pitted wall 
He took his place with the rest, 

A button was lost from his ragged blouse, 
Which showed his soft, white breast. 


‘‘Now blaze away, my children! 
With your little one—two—three !” 

The chassepots tore the stout young heart, 
And saved Society! 

—Atlantic Monthly for August. 


Tue Secrer or Dr. Livincsrone’s Con- 
TINCED VoLunrary Exire. — [I had to give 
him (Dr. Livingstone) five years’ news, to be- 
gin with.”—Correspondence of Herald Expedi- 
tion in search of Dr. Livingstone. ]—‘'Gen. 
Grant is President of the United States.” 
“Since when?” ‘‘For the last four years.” 
“Indeed! ‘And what else has transpired ?” 
“Half otf Chicago has been burned to ashes; 
loss $200,000,000. France and Prussia have 
had a devastating war. Prussia utterly van- 
quished France in an uninterrupted series of 
tremendous battles and brilliant victories. The 
Emperor Napoleon is an exile. The Queen of 
Spain has been driven from the throne, and she 
and her family are in exile. An Italian Prince 
is King of Spain. Charfes Dickens has been 
dead two years. A negro has been numbered 
among the senators of the United States. Jim 
Fisk was shot in a vital part by a person named 
Stokes, and one set of doctors proved to the 
satisfaction of a jury that another set of doctors 
killed the man with a probe, and, as that was 
entirely legitimate, nobody was hanged. A doz- 
en official ruffians ran the city of New York in 
debt $125,000,000 in four years and stole $20,- 
000,000 from the public treasury for their private 
use, and live to-day unwhipped of justice. Wo- 
men vote now in one of the Territories, and a 
notorious woman is candidate for President. 
France is a republic, and Henri Rochefort an 
exile. Mazzini is dead. China has sent a great 
embassy abroad into the world to make commer- 
cial treaties with the nations. Japan has under- 
gone a bloodless revolution, more marvellous 
than any ever created by the sword, and is be- 
come a free land; great nobles have volun- 
tarily reduced themselves to the condition of 
private citizens; they have disbanded their ar- 
mies of retainers ard yielded up their vast reve- 
nues tothe government; railroads and telegraphs 
are being built, colleges established, and West- 
ern dress and customs introduced. The Ty- 
coon is dethroned, and the Mikado reigns un- 
trammelled. He has come out from his ancient 
seclusion, and exhibits himself to all the world 
in the public streets with hardly an attendant. 
He is going to France. Horace Greeley is the 
Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States, and all rebeldom = hurrahs tor him. 
He” 

“Hold on! You have told me stupendous 
things, and with a confiding simplicity born of 
contact with these untutored children of Africa 
I have swallowed them peacefully down; but 
there is a limit to all things. I am a simple, 
guileless, Christian man, and unacquainted with 
intemperate language; but when you tell me 
that Horace Greeley is become a Democrat, and 
the kuklux swing their hats and whoop for him, 
f cast the traditions of my education to the 
winds and say, ‘I'll be damned to all eternity 
if I believe it.’ (After a pause.) My trunk is 
packed to go home, but I shall remain in Africa, 
for these things may be true, after all; if they 
are, I desire to stay here and unlearn my civili- 
zation.” Ustnat UNYEMBEMBE, 

Interpreter to the Expedition. 
—Hartford Courant. 


Canons of Goop Dress.—First, all honest 
and graceful dress should follow, as far as pos- 
sible, the shape of the body as devised and 
found good by the Great Artificer. All that fol- 
lows those beautiful lines must be itself beauti- 
ful. All that changes, deforms, or exaggerates 
those lines must be senseless, ugly, ludicrous 
and untrue. Whether a gown swell out into 
the hoops- of the great tun of Heidelberg, or 

roject backward like the reverse side of the 
lottentot Venus, it is alike hideous. A gown 
may be of many folds, of many thicknesses, 
but it should not turn a woman into a carica- 
ture of the form God made, and made last of 
all. Secondly, dress should be as much as pos- 
sible true and honest—simple and rich all good 
dress must be. There is no object, unless a 
Bedlamite one, for instance, in swelling the head 
into the size of a bushel, with heaps of tow and 
shreds of dead people’s hair; hair the antece- 
dents of which one shudders to think of. The 
human head, strange to say, was grandly de- 
vised, and needs no improvement if it be only 
kept well filled with brains. To blow it out 
like a bladder is only what a feather-headed 
milliner could wish to do. The perfect ideal of 
a head is, we hold, a well-shaped Greek head, 
simply vound by braids of its own glossy hair, 
knotted behind or woven into a crown more 
beautiful than that of jewels. Thirdly, no 
thoughtful person should feel any pleasure in 
wearing sham jewelry—sham anything. All 
shams are lies, false pretenses, dishonest as- 
sumptions, unworthy of common sense and real 
gentlehood. The beauty of gold is that it is 
gold, not that it looks like gold; the quiet satis- 
faction of wearing gold is that is is a pure, 
lasting, beautiful metal, and just what it ap- 
pears. To wear false gold is to wear a misera- 
ble pinchbeck deception, worthy only of bag- 
men and bagwomen, swindlers and courtesans, 
and unbecoming .the quict honesty and frank 
sincerity of gentle people. Fourthly and last- 
ly, perfect dress should be rich, but not ex- 
veptional. It should never try to catch the eye, 
but please the sense with a quiet, almost uncon- 
scious charm. It is only the mountebank and 
the swindler who swagger in red and yellow. 
It is, or should be, only the anonyma who 
paints. Away, then, with all valgar excess in 
‘Silken coats, and caps, and golden rings; 
With ruffs. and cuffs, and fardingales, and 
things ; 
With scarfs, and fans, and double change of 
bravery ; 
With amber bracclets, beads, and all this knav- 
ery.” 
A race of this wise people should dress like 


so glow with expression, and are so instinct 

with hope. Not at feasts, such as theirs, would 

one have had to despotically exclaim, as now :— 

“Thy gown, why, ay—come, tailor, let us see’t; 

O mercy, God! what mocking stuff is here? 

What's this? a sleeve? ’tis like a demi-cannon; 

What? up and down, carved like an apple-tart ? 

Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and 
slash, 

Like to a censor in a barber’s shop; 

Why, what o’devil’s name, tailor, call’st thou 
this?” 

Gradually we are reforming some of these 
evils; it is, indeed, time we reformed them al- 
together.— Home Journal. 


Piatonic.—(By William B. Terrett.)— 


I had sworn to be a bachelor, she had sworn to 
be a maid, 

For we quite agreed in doubting whether matri- 
mony paid; 

Besides, we had our higher Ilcve—fair science 
ruled my heart, 

And she said her young affections were all 
wound up in art. 


So we laughed at those wise men who say that 
friendship cannot live 

*Twixt man and woman, unless each has some- 

thing more to give ; 

We would be friends, and friends as true as e’er 

were man and man— 

I'd be a second David, and she Miss Jonathan. 


We scorned all sentimental trash—vows, kisses, 
tears and sighs; 

High friendship, such as ours, might well such 
childish arts despise ; 

We liked each other, that was all, quite all there 
was to say. 

So we just shook hands upon it in a business 
sort of way. 


We shared our secrets and our joys, together 
hoped and feared, 

With common purpose sought the goal that 
young ambition reared ; 

We dreamed together of the days, the dream- 
bright days to come; 

We were strictly confidential, and we called 
each other ‘‘chum.” 


And many a day we wandered together o’er the 
hills, 

I seeking bugs and butterflies, and she the ru- 
ined mills, 

And rustic-bridges, and the like, that picture- 
makers prize, 

To run in with their waterfalls, and groves, and 
summer skies. 

And many a quiet evening, in hours of full re- 
lease, 

We floated down the river, or loafed beneath 
the trees, 

And talked in long gradation, from the poets to 
the weather, 

While the western skies and my cigar burned 
slowly out together. 


Yet through it all no whispered word, no tell- 

tale glance or sigh, 

Told aught of warmer sentiment than friendly 
sympathy ; 

We talked of love as coolly as we talked of 
nebulez, 

And thought no more of being one than we did 
of being three. 

*_ ee KK OK 

“Well, good-bye, chum!” I took her hand, for 
the time had come to go— 

My going meant our parting, when to meet we 
did not know; 

I had lingered long, and said farewell with a 
very heavy heart, 

For although we were but friends, ’tis hard for 
honest friends to part. 


“‘Good-bye, old fellow! don’t forget your friends 
beyond the sea, 

And some day, when you've lots of time, drop a 
line or two to me.” 

The words came lightly, gayly, but a great sob 
just behind 

Welled upward with a story of quite a different 
kind. 

And then she raised her eyes to mine, great 
liquid eyes of blue, 

Filled to the brim, and running o’er, like violet- 
cups of dew; 

One long, long glance, and then I did what I 
never did before— 

Perhaps the tears meant friendship, but I’m 
sure the kiss meant more. 


Furnsirure.—In losing Charles Dickens the 
honesty of domestic life lost one of her stoutest 
champions. Middle-class pretentiousness was 
rampant, and the hollowness of the majority of 
English homes was growing painfully promi- 
nent, when this master of modern fiction 
sketched the house of the Veneerings. Since 
then it must have become manifest to all those 
who scrutinize the shop-windows of our chief 
metropolitan thoroughfares that the seeds of a 
domestic reform were quickening in the shape 
of more or less genuinely-constructed furniture. 
Those whose business or curiosity may have 
led them to penetrate beyond the mystic thresh- 
holds of the great cabinet-makers, where such 
vulgarities as shops are ignored, know that 
there exist show-rooms solely devoted to what 
is commonly, and often erroncously, called 
medizxval furniture, where the designs of emi- 
nent artists may occasionally be seen exhibit- 
ing in a very small compass much in every 
sense superior to copies of mediwval or any 
other old furniture, because they are more or 
less in harmony with the necessities of modern 
life. To the modern Gothic school—that is, to 
the fashionable architects—we are chiefly in- 
debted for the direction given to the demand for 
genuine common-sense furniture, and for the 
growing dislike to what we may call the sar- 
cophagean style. There must be some art-life 
amongst us, or we should never have dared 
to lift a finger against such solemn and re- 
spectable institutions as the heavy mahogany 
sideboard and the grand four-poster. Dear old 
shams, built up with wonderful knowledge of 
gluc-power, and, as Mr. Swinburne would say, 
in mystical measure of mitres. Of coarse, 
reasonable principles of design, whether of fur- 
niture or anything else, are not to be engrafted 
in a hurry. A local archeological socicty, a 
new town hall or assize court, where the archi- 
tect has designed everything, down to the por- 
ter’s broom-handle, may have its effect on John 
Bull; but Mrs. John is not to be so easily over- 
come. For her the word ‘‘massive,” as applied 
at any rate to her dining-room furniture, has 
charms which she will not relinquish for any 
question of proportion or fitness, or for any dif- 
ficulties about moving or cleaning. And this 
last word reminds us that massive furniture is 
nearly always accompanicd by an ancient, stuffy 
smell, and very naturally so when it takes six 
men to move one article. Indeed,a genuine 
house-cleaning where such things are used is a 
pestilence in miniature. So long as our carpets 
are regarded 18 partial fixtures, and the articles 
placed on them are so jinconveniently heavy 
that the housemaid cannot move them, so long 
we are living in a tainted atmosphere with 
the seeds of disease in every crevice and cor- 
ner. Wecan understand the heavy furniture 
of the thirteenth century built up like carpen- 
ter’s fittings under groined ceilings and on tiled 
floors, and decorated, like the walls, with bright 
pictures painted on a plaster ground. These 
were almost parts of the fabric, more rooted to 
their places than the windows to their frames. 
And yet, strange as it may sound, even such 
heavy fixtures were raised well above the floor, 
for the barbarians of that age would not create 
invisible dust-bins if they could help it. On 
this hygienic basis all pedestal furniture is a 
mistake. The floor should never be so cum- 
bered but that the housemaid may be able to 
pass her brush under every article. Library- 
tables, bookcases, side-boards, upright pianos. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


FAMILY USE. 


PINTS 50 Cents. 


1-2 PINTS 30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
Ye import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
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BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. junel 


_ JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 

&e Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m febl7 


BOSTO 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, Ke., &. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
We warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4a@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

mayll sm 


E. L. ALLEN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 


| to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug3 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
. Sm 


july27 : 
BEAL & HOOPER 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 

The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
mech3o 





and such like, are, as commonly designed, 
nothing more nor less than disease magnets. 
We are not by any means speaking strongly. 
If only one of our readers will take a pinch of | 
the stuff that accumulates from time to time be- | 
neath any of these articles, and place it under | 
even a low-power microscope, we venture to 
say we shall immediately secure a powerful op- 
ponent to the sarcophagean style. First, then, 
before we talk about mouldings or inlays—be- 
fore we look for chamfers or reeds—above all 
things let us insist that every article of furni- 
ture slrall be well raised from the floor. In or- 
dinary houses the next important point to se- 
cure is to combine lightness with strength. 
Better have two cabinets your servants can easily 
move than one which compels you to send out 
for help in order te manage it. Dispense with 
the bottom drawer in your bed-rooms and your 
libraries. Better have an extra set than all 
sorts of low organic dust poisoning the atmos- 
phere. If, then, we are asked to select the 
style of the future from the new designs before 
us, we require, first, that the furniture be well 
lifted from the floor, and, second, that it be as 
light as is consistent with real strength. But 
this is not all. It is essential for true domestic 
comfort in these high-pressure, nervous times, 
that the common objects of every-day life 








the grave folk in Titian’s or Giorgioni’s pictures, 
whose costume you scarcely notice ; their faces 





should be quiet, simple and unobstrusive in 
their beauty. 


“ FASHIONS.” | 
Butterick's Patterns of Garments) 
—FOR— | 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN | 


—THE— 


Best in the World. | 


gg- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


julyzu 4m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


MINERAL WATERS, 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN. 


Vichy, 
Seltzer, 
Apolinaris, 
Congress, 
Empire, 
Hathorn, 
Geyser, 


Star, 
Columbian. 


For sale by 


S. S. PIERCE, 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STREETS. 
june29 St 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machiues. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quineyv Hall, Boston, 
julyy6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purityis uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put a in bottles and securely 
pene It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
sAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


feb3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 





JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 
WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantitie 

to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf, mayls 


VOSE & SONS’ 
a8 _N r Wie 
PIANO-FORTES 
—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 

THE MOST POWERFUL, 

THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 


instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jas. W. VOSE, Irvine B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 
may25 3m 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 








TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 
—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & €0,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. j 


junes tf 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
seription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
publie buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &e. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimen-ions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. : 
Be These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m mays 


Exact 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 

ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, Ists, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERs. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICTES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy. issued by this Company, will continue in 
foree after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Ouly four different ages, and seven payments 





| are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 


working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 

Payments, 


‘ 


when insure 


| 


ps) 
3 
b= eg | 
40 1 


5 


OES ry) 
hoped 





Policies issued to the amount of 


$20,000, 


| on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers an: 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, | 


&e., &e. | 


133 Washington Street, | 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
july27 ly 


| 


| or Secretary. 


This Company ix now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk ; 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or cireulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WRIGHT, Actuary. july6 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 


BUY THE BEST! 


CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the In. <OVeD 


“UNIVERSAL” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs, aaapting itself to every curve, 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. Tr EXx- 
CELS ANY WINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Rejlector, Congregationalist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 


eee 
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A. M. McPHAIL & CU., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe 


ment that every customer will be satisfied. 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 


CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Strect, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


meh2 tf PROPRIETOR. 


THE BEST 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 


We bottle all the different v wieties of CALIFORNIAN 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 


their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 


from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


may2Z5 cop 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 


TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 


PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CQO., 


junel 311 Broadway, New York. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S, P, TOLMAN & £, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


J} meh2 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to eteend. 
WEDDING CAKI: 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Iee-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. may4 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISILES, JAPANS, &o 
IMVORTERS OF 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
B EARD, MOULTON 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


A.W. Bearp., ©. C. MouLtTon. 
feb H.C. BLUr, ie 





(LUARLES & €0., 
J 


may 43m 





&CO., 


R. P. GoppaRb, 
hk. F. MILeen. ly 


fraeeeass, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Bo-ton, 


J. HW. FREELAND, WISsSLOW Herrick, 

L. L. HARDING, sinas W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, Fo OH. WILLIAMS, 

may4 JOHN JIAMILTON. Gm 


A paint eats BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JORBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devon-hire Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTES, A.S. YouNG, 


meh2-6in ©. C. Goss, 


INSURANCE. 
aad MUTUAL FIRE 
t COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $165,000, 


H. Ss. Burpirr, 





INSURANCE 


INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
Fiousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing 0 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ rixks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. ; 
All losses promptly adjusted and pail. 
Ke- This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
ot business, fifteen years axo. : 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, MAS8s. esl : 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
mayls 27 State Street. 3m 
THLE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MER- 
CHANDISE. FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not excee ling 


$20,000 


on one risk: also. insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores perpetually, ut their office, No. 1 Old State 
House, Boston. 





DIRECTORS : 

Henry A. Whitney, 

Silas Peirce. John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 

Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 

John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 

C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 

Benj. E. Bates, EzraC. Dyer, — Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect, 

E. E. PaTRIDGE, Secretary. mays 





If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 


rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state: 
Prices re- 
3mje2y 


than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 


ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 


of every part, the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
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